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VISIBLE PROOF ... 
Herets evidence of value in 


using INTERNATIONAL Flour! 





In the fermentation room, 


flours prove their tolerance 


and gluten quality .. qualify 


tor your finished bread. 


Note how well these sponges 
stand up. They're made with 
INTERNATIONAL Flour which 


is "Bakery Proved", 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota » Cinderella - Robin Hood 


KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin + Red Dragon + Minute Man 


TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer » Golden Prancer + Royal Prancer 


MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
ROBIN HOOD WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 








MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINN. 


Bp se 
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“Te's no trck at all to sell doughnuts these days—assuming, of course, 


they're good ones 


“Look at their food value, for instance. They contain eggs, shorten 
ing, milk, sugar, flour—a mighty nourishing combination. Food 


value is a big talking point in wartime! 


“Another wartime angle is that doughnuts are a practical food for 


the Lunchboxes millions of workers are carrying 


So we're pushing doughnuts, with gratifying results. What about 
ingredient problems and shortage of skilled help? That's easy —we 


use a high-quality prepared doughnut mix!”’ 


Producing uniformly good, quick-selling doughnuts is simple— 
even under wartime conditions—for the thousands of bakers using 
Pillsbury’s Doughnut Mixes. They cut costs by eliminating time- 


consuming operations—and their low fat-absorption and high yield 


are other economy factors. They're worth knowing about! 
ther my factors. They’r rth knowing about! 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company ¢ General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Le RR ITD RR AS IN Ea ociey a RNS ry, 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


A PRACTICAL FLOUR ANSWER 


... for all your Baking Requirements 


we 
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The unexcelled quality, delicate soft gluten, greater moisture absorption and retention, 
wider flexibility and increased yield of Pikes Peak Cake Flour has a profitable, prac- 
tical answer to your wartime production problems. Other Pikes Peak flours—for all 
your baking requirements—are thoroughly dependable in all your formulas, handle easily, 
speed make-up, improve quality and taste appeal, and increase customer preference for 
all your fine bakery products. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


Seruing the Gakers og sémecrtca for over SF YONA. 
THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 


GUY A. THOMAS, President and General Manager FRED W. LAKE, Executive Vice President 
General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 


For Gakers.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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ed 


The Blessing of Bread in Wartime 


Almost alone among the nations at war Amer- 
ica has plenty of bread. Furthermore, thanks 
to our great and friendly community of bakers 
and millers, supplemented by the country’s 
housewives, its quality is up to the highest 
standards of peace. You can render no great- 
er service than to urge your dealers to handle 
the very best flour, to do their part—as we 
are doing ours—to insure plenty of fine baked 
foods for everybody. 


But be sure your sales effort ts 
put back of a really fine flour 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
see, MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


y] 








Epiror’s Nore.—Following is an ad- 
dress made by Marvin Jones, War Food 
Administrator, over the Farm and Home 
radio program of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Wednesday, March 1. 
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HEAT is older than history. 
\ \ The Chinese used it 2,700 years 
before Christ. It was used in 
Egypt 1,000 years earlier than that. It 
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Wheat Goes to War 


was cultivated by the prehistoric races 


such as the Swiss Lake Dwellers, and 
has been found in the pyramids and in 
Wheat is often re- 
Bible, tells of 


separating the wheat from the chaff. 


Egyptian tombs. 


ferred to in the which 
The ancient civilizations of Babylonia, 
Rome 


based on wheat as one of the principal 


Egypt, Crete, Greece and were 


food plants. The stories run back until 


they are lost amid the mysteries of tra- 
dition. All stone age findings include 
grinding bowls and pestles. These were 
the first crude flour mills. 

Through the centuries wheat has been 
the chief ingredient in the “staff of 
life.” Wheat universal 


interest. 


therefore is of 


When the history of this war is writ 
ten, there will be one chapter on wheat. 


Proud of Your Job, 
We are of Ours... 


for 








GIBRALTAR 


FLOUR 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 









WICHITA, 


KANSAS 





‘forbade us to buy 
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That chapter cannot be written yet b 
cause no one knows the ending. B 
the story to date deserves our attentj 
now. 

Wheat was important in the other 

as food. It is important in this 
food. \s 
alcohol it 


as food and more than 


basis for industrial goes 
war as synthetic rubber in 100 fon 
It goes to war as smokeless pow 
for our guns. It goes to war as s] 
terproof glass for our planes and tru 
Its use as feed for livestock is nov 
1 rate four times what it was pre 
Because of this use by livestock, w!] 
now goes to war on fronts throug! 


the world in concentrated forms, 
dried eggs and dried milk, as butter 
cheese and meat. 

differences. WI 


is a bulky food requiring a lot of 


There are other 


ping space in proportion to its f 
value, but during the other war we 
200,000,000 to 300,000,000 bus a year to 
our allies in Europe. In this war 
have become temporarily a net impori cr 
of wheat. Now we use more wheat 
livestock feed and for industrial al 
in a year than we shipped to Europ 
any two years during the other war 
And here is another difference. D 
ing the other war we in the WU 
States were asked to observe two whx 
week, and we 


less days a were as 


to have one wheatless meal a day. We 


remember the food regulations of 


Food Administrator of that time w 


wheat flour wit] 
buying an equal amount of substitute 
Today is the first of March. In Ma 
1918, the Food 
ro Wheat or wheat products be served 
ifter the 


vest. In this war we are now actua! 


Administrator asked 


hotels or restaurants until 


eating 60,000,000 bus per year more | 
we did prewar and much of this. is 
flour and bri 


the form of enriched 


That is another important differe 


others. 


1918, the 


There are 
British 1 
cable to the Wni 
Administrator 


In January, 
Controller sent a 
Food 


in part as follows: 


States which re 


“Unless you are 


to send wheat . . I cannot t 


the responsibility of assuring our } 


ple that there will be food enough 


win the war. Imperative necessity ¢ 


pels me to cable you in this blunt w 


It now lies with America to deci 


whether or not the allies in Europe sl 


have bread. 


We furnished them that bread. 1 


war will not be won by bread alone, b 
by wheat in other forms as well. 

Due to soil conservation and other i: 
proved methods our production of wh 


for the past three years has been 


largest of any three consecutive ye 


on record. Our goals for this year ca 
Wheat 


scores 


for a still greater production. 


a national crop. There are 


types and varieties grown in many) 


states. Nothing is more beautiful o1 
inspiring than a field of ripening grail 
waving in the sunshine on our vas 
prairies. 

If our stocks this July, after two year 
of war, should drop to 300,000,000 bus. 
as seems likely because of our heavy uses 
of wheat for livestock feed and for in 
dustrial alcohol, our reserves would be 
low but they would still be more thar 
three times the size of our stocks it 
July, 1919. 

Another important difference is in the 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO, 


Headquarters for the 


ystem of PACKAGING | 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


DELTASEAL § 


OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston « Brooklyn «+ Buffalo 
Charlotte « Chicago + Denver « Detroit « E. Pepperell 
Houston « Indianapolis « Kansas City « Los Angeles 













TRI eee 


En ee ee 





Grocer 
Backs the Products 
that 
Push Themselves 


Ask a grocer why he pushes products 
packaged in Bemis Deltaseal Bags and 
chances are he'll say it pays to back a 


product packaged to sell itself. 


And products in Deltaseal Bags do 
push themselves. The attractive Bemis 
printing catches the shopper’s eye... 
asks her to buy. The handy pouring 
spout makes it easy for her to pour 
and measure the contents... makes 


her a repeat customer. 











Louisville » Memphis + Mobile » New Orleans « New York 
City - Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha « Peoria « St. Louis 
Salina + Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle » Wichita 





= rena 
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Winco ip 


Wheat and Rye 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED For 


Quality 


and 


Shop Performance 


MULLING Co. 


VIINNESOTA 


SAY STATE 


WINONA 

















Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








ce MEPHERSON, KANSAS 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 


43-38) 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


sae bbls Capacity 


000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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ARN OLD 
STERLIN G 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








— 





_ 


igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
. 

Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 


And All Other Special Flours 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEAKs 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 


Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


and 





DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI | 

















MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity one KASHA Cable Addres 
800 bbls KLA ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
{ard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 


for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
ad 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 








Emphatically Independent 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri J 
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PRODUCE 
ano 
CONSERVE PLAY SQUARE 





~FIGHTS” 
< for freedom: 


las 


Today’s traffic conditions 
suggest HEAVY burlap. 


CHASE 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FOR BETTER 
BAGS 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 W. 


BOISE 
DALLAS 
TOLEDO 
DENVER 
DETROIT 


MEMPHIS 
BUFFALO 
ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 


The man on the line where bags are packed 
with flour that feeds the soldiers who win the 
war! Yes, he is a hero—an unsung hero who 
stays day and night on the work he best knows 
how to do. Tomorrow he may be sewing other 
Chase bags filled with food for his neighbors 
on the home front. Chase is proud to do him 
honor—and Chase is honored to have sup- 
plied the bags he fills. It’s all part of the Food 
for Victory Program. Working together, we'll 


ALL win this war. 


BAG Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1847) 


JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND. ORE 
PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS REIDSVILLE. N. C. 


KANSAS CITY ORLANDO. FLA. 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
CHAGRIN FALLS. O. 


MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON. KAN. 


GOSHEN. 


IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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ALIERS New Jecunigue 


baiwcs You ‘eee 


Since the moisture content of flour has a profound effect in 
Cake baking, all Valier’s Cake Flours are dehydrated to a low, 
uniform moisture by an exclusive process which does not injure 


the delicate gluten. 


ONLY 


VALIER'S CAKE FLOURS 


are Aged, Dehydrated and Sterilized 


It will pay you to investigate ! 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Wheat Production Figured at 


TOTAL WHEAT CROP ESTIMATE 
UNDER YEAR AGO: CORN GAINS 


750,000,000 Bus—Spring Wheat 


Acreage Intentions Up Sharply—Corn Crop Estimated 
at 3,100,000,000 Bus 


Wasnineton, D. C.—An increase in 
ing wheat acreage of 14.6% is indi- 
ed in the Department of Agriculture’s 
rch 1 survey of farmers’ intentions 
plant. Increases of 2.5% for corn 
| 7.7% for oats are also shown, with 
sseed showing a 32.4% drop, barley 
ind soybeans 1%. 


t is apparent from the report that the 


is toward staple feed crops and 
y from commodities on which high 
sort or bonus prices are guaranteed 
he government. Intended acreages 
he principal crops, with comparisons 
changes from 1943 to 1944, are: 
(0000's omitted) 

Indi- 1944 
Average cated % ot 
1933-4 1943 1944 19438 
97,136 99,583 102.5 
19,805 114.6 
»256 103.1 





t prin 17,15 116 
11,059 7 107 
14,401 7 87 
2.409 1.351 68.6 

an S016 14,619 99 


he U. SS. Department of Agri- 
ire has estimated that this year’s 
it crop will be approximately 750,- 
000 bus, with corn production 
uunting to 3,126,000,000 bus and an 
s crop of about 1,800,000,000 bus. 
lhe estimates assume that abandonment 
‘reage and growing conditions and 
vields would be average. 
a similar report last year the de- 
tment estimated corn production at 


Actual 


3,076,159,000 bus. The wheat esti- 


2.550,000,000 — bus. production 
e then was for 794,000,000 bus, while 
luction finally was 836,298,000 bus 
Qats production then was estimated at 
0,000,000 bus and final production 
1,143,867,000 bus. 
Ihe area farmers intend to plant to 
1 this year is reported as 99,583,000 
es, compared with 97,136,000 last year, 
| 96,276,000 acres, the 1933-42 10-year 
erage acreage. 
intentions for planting all spring 
eat are reported as 19,805,000 acres, 
mpared with 17,275,000 acres last year, 


dt 20,083,000 acres, the 10-year average. 





cluded are 2,256,000 acres of durum 

eat, compared with 2,189,000 acres 
year, and 2,024,000 acres, the 10- 

r average. 

Winter wheat was seeded last fall on 
1,127,000 acres, compared with 37,834,- 
0 acres for the 1943 crop, and 48,015,- 

) acres, the 1932-41 10-year average. 
\n estimate of 526,957,000 bus as this 
ear’s crop was made in December last, 
mpared with a production of 529,606,- 
1) bus last year, and 550,181,000 bus, 
le 1932-41 average production. 

Farmers’ intentions for planting oats 
ll for 46,170,000 acres, compared with 
+2.858,000 acres last year, and 41,059.000 
icres, the 1933-42 10-year average. Pro- 
luction was 1,143,867,000 bus last year, 
ind the 1932-41 average production was 
1,018,783,000 bus. 
Intended plantings 
were reported as: 


of other crops 


15,074,000 
with 17,329,000 acres last year, and 14,- 


Barley, acres, compared 

401,000 acres, the 1933-42 average. 
Flaxseed, 4,351,000 acres, 

with 6,320,000 and 2,469,000. 


Sorghums (for all purposes), 18,070,- 


compared 


000 acres; compared with 17,496,000 and 
15,942,000. 

Potatoes, 3,180,000 acres, 
with 3,430,000 and 3,136,000. 

Soybeans, 14,619,000 acres, compared 
with 14,762,000 and 8,016,000. 

Peanuts, 4,704,000 


with 5,202,000 and 2,402,000. 


compared 


acres, compared 

Tame hay, 59,910,000 acres, compared 
with 61,016,000 and 57,049,000. 

The acreage of intended plantings of 
certain crops, with the percentage as 
compared with the 1943 acreage, by prin- 
cipal producing states, follow: 

CORN 

New York, 713,000 acres, or 109% 
of the 1943 acreage; Pennsylvania, 1,- 
350,000 and 104; Ohio, 3,828,000 and 
108; Indiana, 4,598,000 and 106; Illinois, 
9,224,000 and 107; Michigan, 1,781,000 
and 114; Wisconsin, 2,681,000 and 106; 
Minnesota, 5,945,000 and 111; Iowa, 11,- 
703,000 and 107; Missouri, 4,931,000 and 
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100; North Dakota, 1,247,000 and 105; 
South Dakota, 3,987,000 and 104; Ne- 
braska, 8,587,000 and 101; Kansas, 3,- 
524,000 and 91; Kentucky, 2,946,000 and 
107; Oklahoma, 1,887,000 and 90; Texas, 
5,330,000 and 95; 938,000 


and 95, 


Colorado, 


SPRING WHEAT—OTHER THAN DURUM 

Minnesota, 1,138,000 and 177; North 
Dakota, 8,183,000 and 123; South Da- 
kota, 3,067,000 and 115; Montana, 2,364,- 
000 and 112; Washington, 1,112,000 and 
101. 

OATS 

New York, 929,000 and 138; Pennsyl- 
vania, 891,000 and 105; Ohio, 1,353,000 
and 102; Indiana, 1,628,000 and 101; 
Illinois, 3,642,000 and 103; Michigan, 1,- 
574,000 and 123; Minnesota, 5,028,000 
and 113; Iowa, 5,272,000 and 104; Mis- 
souri, 2,804,000 and 105; North Dakota, 


9 


Spring Wheat Acreage Plans Up 14.6% 


— <>— 


2,362,000 and 106; South Dakota, 2,899,- 
000 and 117; Nebraska, 2,589,000 and 
113; Kansas, 2,254,000 and 105; Okla 
homa, 1,569,000 and 101; Texas, 1,816, 
000 and 114. 


DURUM WHEAT 


Minnesota, 55,000 and 112; North Da- 
kota, 1,902,000 and 103; South Dakota, 
299,000 and 102. 


SOYBEANS 


Ohio, 1,558,000 and 104; Indiana, 1,- 
896,000 and 101; Illinois, 3,912,000 and 
97; Iowa, 2,335,000 and 110; Missouri, 
765,000 and 102, 

FLAXSEED 

Minnesota, 1,231,000 and 70; Iowa, 
149,000 and 42; North Dakota, 1,496,000 
and 69; South Dakota, 441,000 and 70; 
Kansas, 286,000 and 92; Montana, 418,- 
000 and 70; California, 170,000 and 55. 





Higher Price for Corn Rejected 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Special)—Unanimous rejection of a suggestion that higher 
prices be used as the incentive to attract farm corn for necessary essential require- 
ments high lighted the conference March 16 between industry representatives and 


government officials, meeting to discuss set-aside provisions for corn when received 


at country elevators. 


Government officials may draw a variable set-aside order with 


percentages changing, possibly as frequently as weekly, reflecting receipts at elevators. 
Administration of the set-aside order will be handled through the Commodity Credit 


Corp. Chicago office. 


Formal issuance of the order is expected this week, with 


prompt action made necessary by the urgent demand from processors, extremely 
low elevator stocks and farm stocks below last year’s level. Government feed of- 
ficials believe that the set-aside percentage must be held to 25% if feed require- 


ments are to be met. 





January’s Flour Output Hits Peak 


Heavy Southwestern Production Boosts Monthly Total to Highest 
Point Since October, 1928—Crop Year Aggregate So 
far 4.380 Ahead of Last Season 


January flour production, as reported 
this week by the Bureau of the Census, 
hit a crop year peak of 22,400,359 sacks, 
the largest monthly production reported 
by the bureau since October, 1928. The 
January figure was 3.5% greater than 
the 21,632,518 sacks produced in that 
month in 1943, which was the top point 
reached during the preceding crop year. 

For the first seven months of the pres- 
ent crop year, flour production now is 
4.38% ahead of the high mark made in 
the 1942-48 season. ‘The seven-month 
total is 141,248,117 sacks, against 135,- 
316,162 a year ago. In the absence of 
export figures and data on army pur- 
chases and holdings of flour, it is not 
possible to guess to what extent the in- 
crease represents un actual gain in con- 
sumption of flour. Warehouse flour 
stocks in all hands probably are at 
record levels. 

Since January, flour milling activity 
has slumped off, however, and the Feb- 
ruary figure is likely to be lower than 
January, although still a little larger 
than a year ago, according to indica- 
tions in the weekly flour production re- 
ports compiled by Tue NorrHwesTerN 
MILLER. 

Continuing the trend of the past year, 
all of the gain was accounted for by 


the 152 mills having a daily capacity of 
2,000 sacks or more. This group in- 
creased its production 924,050 sacks over 
the January, 1943, figure, while total 
nly 767,000 sacks. 
2% of the total 


reported, as against 


production was up 0 
This group made 77 
output 75.7% a 
year ago. Gains also were made by 
the 31 mills in the 1,801- to 2,000-sack 
class and some other classifications also, 
but the small mills of 1,200 sacks and 
less capacity showed actual losses in 
production compared with a year ago. 
Part of this is accounted for by the 
fact that there were 82 fewer mills re- 
porting in this classification. Two of 
these shifted into a higher capacity 
group and the rest did not report. How- 
ever, it is likely that most of those miss- 
ing were idle or out of business. In 
spite of these shifts it is evident that 
bulk of the flour production increase has 
been gravitating toward the large mills. 
In January, 1944, mills ground 52,- 
063,318 bus of wheat and had an average 
of 139.5 lbs of wheat per sack of flour 
produced, 
figure for so late in the crop season. A 
year ago the ratio of wheat per sack 
of flour was 138.6 lbs. 
millfeed 
January millfeed 


This is a comparatively high 


Comparatively, production 


gained moderately. 


output was 450,743 tons, compared with 
423,585 a year ago. This January 40.2 
lbs of offal were obtained per barrel 
of flour, as against 39.2 a year ago. The 
increases are partly a reflection of the 
high ash wheats and consequent shorten- 
ing of patents that has been character- 
istic of this crop in many places. Ab- 
normally high wheat and offal ratios are 
reported from Kansas, Texas and Okla- 
homa. 

In January, 28 mills reported the pro- 
duction of 1,402,649 sacks of granular 
Adding this to the total flour 
production would give a figure for over- 


flour. 


all mill output that surpassed the high- 
est figure previously reported by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Rate of mill activity in January was 
reported at 78.9% of capacity, sharp 
gain over the 73.8% figure a year ago. 
December, 1943, activity was at a rate 
of 72.1%. 
operation is the largest ever reported. 


The current rate of capacity 


The average for the crop year so far is 
69.4%, against 66.5% in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous crop season. 
Heavier production by mills in the 
Southwest characterized the January 
Kansas mills boosted out- 


put to 17.5% of the total, gaining both 


production. 


over the previous month and a year 
ago. The same was true of Missouri, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado and Iowa. 
Mills in North Dakota and Montana also 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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MIXED FEED OUTPUT DOUBLED 
SINCE 1941, SURVEY INDICATES 


Production and Use Are Heaviest in the East, but Gains Are 
Largest in Other Sections—Figures Also Compiled for 
Several Principal Ingredients 


Wasuinorton, D. C.—Commercial mixed 
feed production of 29,000,000 tons in 
1943 is indicated in a report just pub- 
lished by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, based on information gathered by 
the War Food 
large percentage of the medium and 
last 


Administration from a 


large mixed feed manufacturers 
August. 

Authors of the report are R. D. 
Jennings, senior agricultural economist, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 
Worley S. Earp, associate agricultural 
economist, Adjustment 
Agency. 

The 29,000,000-ton estimate 
mercial mixed feed production in 1943 
shows the amazing growth in the vol- 
ume of sales of these products since the 
beginning of the war. Using the survey 
figures and the same procedure, it is es- 


Agricultural 


of com- 


timated that 1942 production was 20,- 
000,000 tons and that for 1941 was 15,- 
000,000 tons. 

The report also covers production and 
distribution of meat scraps, tankage, 
fish meal, distillers’ and brewers’ dried 
grains and solubles, gluten feed and 
meal and alfalfa meal. 

The report issued by the USDA is 
titled: “The Production and Distribution 
of Specified Feed Ingredients and of 
Commercial Mixed Feeds, 1941-43.” It 
contains much tabular material of value 
showing not only production of various 
feeds by states, but where the feed was 
shipped. Figures for both poultry and 
dairy feeds are broken down by types— 
that is, scratch, starter, laying mash, 
calf feeds, etc. 

Production and distribution of the 
various feeds also are illustrated in the 
report by means of maps. 





Mixed Wheat F ormula Prices 
Changed in Amendment to 487 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Several changes 
in the regulation controlling the price of 
wheat were announced March 20 by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

In the amendment, which becomes ef- 
1944, 


containing more than 15% of red durum 


fective March 24, mixed wheat 


wheat will be priced at the “formula 


> for red durum. 


price’ 
The “formula price” for mixed grain 
is changed to cover mixtures containing 
less than 50% of wheat as well as mix- 
tures containing more than 50%. Pre- 
viously, the regulation applied only to 
mixtures containing more than 50% of 
wheat. 
Further 
tion of the hard wheat price at Atlanta 
Originally, a terminal price 
was set up for hard wheat on a basis 
of the Kansas City and St. Louis price 
This raised the hard wheat 
adjacent to Enid, 


changes include the reduc- 


by 214¢ bu, 


plus freight. 
level in the 
Okla., by 21,c bu over the proper rela- 
tionship of Enid to the adjacent area. 


area 


It was determined that the hard wheat 
price in Atlanta should be based on 
Oklahoma origin costs plus freight, rath- 
er than on a basis of Kansas City and 
Hence the re- 
duction in the Atlanta price. 


St. Louis plus freight. 


The action also makes certain changes 
in three definitions in the regulation: 

1. The definition of “Area A” in the 
regulation is changed to exclude several 
counties in Oregon and the state of 
Washington because additional investi- 
gation showed that these counties are 
deficit 


brought in to meet the need, and should 


areas, where wheat must be 
be priced on a basis of “freight over.” 
When the 
“Area A,” wheat was priced on a basis 
of “freight off.” 

2. “Area A” is also redefined to in- 
District of Columbia 
was inadvertently omitted from the re- 


counties were included in 


clude the which 
vised regulation. 

3. Leavenworth, Kansas, is included in 
River Mar- 


the definition of “Missouri 


kets.” 








Text of Wheat Order Amendment 








PART 1439—UNPROCESSED AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES 
(RMPR 487, Amdt. 1) 
WHEAT 


Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 
487 is amended in the following respects: 

1. Section 3 (16) is amended to read as 
follows: 

(16) “Area A” includes the District of 
Columbia of the United States and the fol- 
lowing states: Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, Ken- 
tucky, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Washington (except Whatcom, Clallam, Jef- 
ferson, Kitsap. Mason, Grays Harbor, Pa- 
cific, Wahkiakum counties), Tennessee (ex- 
cept the area east of the western boundaries 
of Campbell, Anderson, Roane, Rhea and 
Hamilton counties), Oregon (except west of 
the western boundaries of Wasco, Jefferson, 
and Lake counties and west of the eastern 
boundary of Deschutes County), California, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Wisconsin, Illinois, Mich- 


igan, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Maryland (except the Eastern Shore 
south of a line drawn east and west 
through Chesapeake City), Colorado east of 
the western boundaries of Larimer, Boulder, 
Gilpin, Clear Creek, Park, Fremont, Custer, 
Huerfano and Las Animas counties and the 
counties of Quay, Debaca, Curry, Roosevelt, 
Chaves, Les, Eddy, Guadalupe, Lincoln and 
Otero in New Mexico. 

2. Section 3 (17) is amended to 
follows: 

(17) 


read as 


River Markets” 
Kansas City, Mo; Kansas City, Kansas; 
Atchison, Kansas; Leavenworth, Kansas; 
St. Joseph, Mo; Omaha, Neb; Council Bluffs, 
Iowa; Sioux City, Lowa. 

3. The formula price of ‘$1.90%" for At- 
lanta, Ga., in the left hand column of 
prices in Table I in Appendix A is amended 
to read ‘$1.88%.” 

4, Paragraph (b) (5) is added to Appendix 
A 3 to read as follows: 

(5) In Oregon west of the western bound- 
aries of Wasco, Jefferson and Lake counties 
and west of the eastern boundary of Des- 


“Missouri includes 


chutes County and in Washington in the 
counties of Whatcom, Clallam, Kitsap, Ma- 
son, Jefferson, Grays Harbor, Pacific and 
Wahkiakum the formula price at Portland, 
Oregon, or Seattle, Wash., less 15%c per bu 
and plus the lowest flat carload rail trans- 
portation charges from Spokane, Wash., to 
the interior rail point in question, 

5. Appendix A 5 1s amended to 
follows: 

5. Formula prices for mixed wheat. The 
formula price per bu, bulk, for mixed wheat 
at any terminal city or interior point shall 
be the appropriate maximum price for the 
class and grade of wheat predominating in 
the mixture at such terminal city or i 
terior point adjusted for the moisture 
protein content in the mixture in accordance 
with the tables in Appendix A less (unless 
the mixture consists wholly of hard red 
winter and hard red spring wheats or 
wholly of soft red winter and white 
wheats or is of the subclasses of Amber 
Mixed Durum or Mixed Durum) 2c per bu: 
Provided, That the formula price per bu for 
mixed wheat containing in excess of 15% 
red durum shall be the appropriate maxi- 
mum price for red durum. 

6. Appendix A 6 is amended to 
follows: 

6. Formula prices for mixed grain. The 
formula price per bu, bulk, for mixed grain 
(as defined in the Official Grain Standards 
of the United States) containing wheat at 
any point shall be determined by multiply- 
ing the percentage of each such grain in 
the mixture by the appropriate maximum 
price thereof at such point, or, if there is 
no such maximum price for the particular 
grain by the reasonable value thereof at 


read as 


read as 


PRICE RULE READIED FOR 
FARMERS LOADING WHEAT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Special )— 
Office offi- 
cials have approved an amendment to 
MPR 487 which will provide farmers 
selling wheat price allowances when 


of Price Administration 


they perform certain functions or- 
dinarily handled by 


For example, when the farmer 


country eleva- 
tors. 
loads wheat directly to railroad car 
he would earn 2 cents above the farm 
ceiling. OPA price officials rule that 
when sellers perform like functions 
they are entitled to a like price. Issu- 
ance of the amendment may be de- 
layed until next week as final legal 
sanction has not been obtained. 








such point, and adding the results and de- 
ducting 5c per bu 

This amendment shal 
March 24, 1944 

(56 Stat. 23, 151, 78th 
Cong; E. O. 925 7 7 ; EB. O. 9328, 
8 F. R. 4681.) 

Issued this 18th ds 


become effective 


ASHLEY SELLERS, 


Assistant War [Food 


, Administrator 
Approved: March 10, 1944. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DEMONSTRATES FLOUR USE 
The making of bread and the use of 


flour mixtures in extending meat were 
demonstrated by Miss Alma Swenson of 
the Wheat Institute 


dents in the foods 


before stu- 
School of 
Home Economics, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, last Miss 
spent four days at the college and two 


Flour 
classes, 
week. Swenson 
of the demonstrations were open to the 
public. 
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MARCH WPB ALLOCATIONS OF 
VITAMIN SUBSTANCES VARY 
The War Production Board has issued 
a report on the distribution of chemicals 
March 
allocation orders of the chemical bureau. 


for civilian use in under the 


For nicotinic acid, 52% of the re- 
quests for food fortification were grant- 
ed and applications fon civilian medic- 
inals and animal feeds were denied. 
100% of 
the requests were granted for food for- 
tification and feed enrichment and 72% 
for civilian medicinal uses. 


In the case of riboflavin, 


Requests for thiamine hydrochloride 
were granted to the extent of 71% for 
food fortification, and 57% for civilian 
medicinal uses. Feed enrichment re- 
quests were denied. 


March 22, 1944 


MISSISSIPPI ADOPTS 
ENRICHMENT BILL 


Act Covering Compulsory Enrichment of 
Flour and Bread Also Passed 
in Kentucky 


Mississippi is the sixth state to ado) 
compulsory enrichment of flour an 
bread. Its enrichment bill (House Bi 
No. 316), patterned after those in Sout 
Carolina, Louisiana, Texas and Alabam 
has passed both houses of the legis] 
ture and is ready for the governor 
signature. 

The bill was introduced and sponsore: 
It provid 


of flour with tl 


by state nutrition leaders. 


for the enrichment 
exception of whole wheat flour and s)x 
cial packaged flours not used for bre: 
baking, such as cake, pancake and pa 
The 
not apply to flour sold to bakers w! 


try flours. terms of the act « 
elect to enrich their products by oth 
means than by the use of enriched flou 
This 


from 


act will take effect and be in for 
Sept. 1, 1944. 1 
officer is the administr 


and after 
health 


tion agency. 


state 


Kentucky’s legislature in the closi 
days of the 1944 session passed an « 
bill, The 
measure was 81 to 3 in 
20 to 8 in the 


bill provides for 


richment too. vote on t 
the house a 


The 


enrichment 


Kentu 
of bot! 
It will be administer 


senate. 


bread and flour. 
by the department of health, but do 
not become effective until six mont 
after the duration of the present em 
gency. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STANDARD BRANDS NET UP 

New York, N. Y.—Sales for 1943 by 
Standard Inc., total $182,31 
an increase of about 26% o 
Adan 


announce 


Brands, 
955, or 
James 5S. 


the previous year, 


president of the company, 
Net earnings for the year were $9,215, 
187 before appropriation of $3,000,0 

for possible future inventory losses, and 
on the same basis, 1942 profits were $7 

234,126. 
cess profits taxes in 
$70,000 


for income and « 
1943 totaled $1 
against $9,252,000 in 1942. 


——— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA RULES ON LCL FLOUR 
SHIPMENTS, DELIVERIES 


Wasuineton, D. C. 


Provision 


Where the quai 
tity of flour shipped or delivered is n 
in excess of 250 sacks, but is in exce 
of the motor carrier’s capacity, mor 
than one delivery may be made unde 
section (4) of IX t 
RMPR 296, according to a ruling r 
Millers National 
tion from the chief counsel of the grail 
of the Office o 
It is pointed ou 


Appendix A 


ceived by the Federa 


and fertilizers section 
Price Administration. 
in explanation of the ruling that ther 
would be no advantage in making a1 
unnecessary number of deliveries as the 
increase in price is determined by the 
amount of the flour actually delivered 
and not by the number of trips mad 
by the truck, 

It is pointed out by OPA that under 
this same section of RMPR 296, more 
than one delivery of 250 sacks may be 
made to the same customer on the same 
day, if such deliveries are made in ac- 
cordance with the regular commercial 
practice of the mill and are not made 
for the purpose of securing a higher 
price. — 











of 
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RELIEF FEEDING OF WHOLE 
POSTWAR WORLD IS NOT 
POSSIBLE, SAYS JONES 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The United 
States cannot be expected to carry the 
entire load of postwar feeding, Marvin 
jones, war food administrator, stated 

1 report on the food situation, pre- 

red at the request of James F. Byrnes, 

ir mobilization director. Essential mil- 

ry and civilian needs can be met, 

»pwever, Mr. Jones declared. 

‘While supplies of some foods will be 
ess than would be needed with unre- 
ricted demand, other foods will be 

iilable in ample supply so that every 
ve can have enough good and _ nutri- 

uus food to satisfy his needs,’ Mr. 
nes pointed out in his report. 

\s to supplies beyond military and 

ilian requirements, the report said: 

‘Foods available in the United States 

» export constitute only a small pro- 

tion of the food requirements of the 

ited States and of liberated areas. 
is is true even of important kinds that 
normally produce in excess of our 

1 supplies. 

‘In considering the responsibility of 

United States in helping to meet 

d requirements of the United Na- 

1s, it should be kept in mind that 

United States is not the food basket 

the world.” 

Of the total exportable supplies of 
sod available from all the United Na- 

ms, Mr. Jones said, this country has 


vy 7% of the wheat, grain and flour; 

fourth of the fats and edible oils; 
third of the meat, fish and rice, and 
newhat larger proportions of canned 


, dried fruits and of beans and peas. 
“As the food demands of reoccupied 
rritories increase,” the food chief said, 

‘food production will need to be in- 
eased in the other United Nations, and 

) in areas to which they have access.” 
Chis country’s foreign relief contribu- 

he said, will have to be limited 
inly to dry beans and peas, cereals, 

products, and “certain minimum 
yunts of animal proteins and concen- 
tes.” 

Because feed reserves have been used 
. it is not possible to maintain live- 
tock at 1943 levels, he continued. Hence, 

future production programs must place 
iter emphasis upon direct food crops 
ther than on livestock. 
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WHEAT REMAINS LEADING 
ELEMENT IN GREEK RELIEF 


Wasninoton, D. C.—Wheat is the 
taple element of the Greek relief pro- 
ram now being carried out according 
» a recent report by the Foreign Eco- 
nomie Administration issued in co-opera- 
‘ion with the Department of State. The 
itement was released simultaneously 
the Greek, British, Canadian and 
Swedish governments—the other coun- 
ries that are taking part in the effort 
relieve the food shortage in Greece. 
the first cargoes sent under the present 
irrangements, in Swedish ships, con- 
sisted of 15,000 tons of wheat monthly, 
the gift of the Canadian government. 
Wheat remains the leading commodity. 
Other items sent include fish products, 
milk, soup powder and high protein spa- 
ghetti. One Swedish vessel which pre- 
viously carried flour and wheat from 
Egypt and Palestine to Greece before 











the inception of the present scheme is 
now engaged under British safe conduct 
in transporting foodstuffs from German 
sources which the Germans have under- 
taken to deliver to Greece in compensa- 
tion of Greek produce which they have 
consumed or are consuming themselves. 
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LINSEED COMMITTEE MEETS 
A meeting of the Linseed Crushers 
Industry Advisory Committee has been 
called by the War Food Administration 
for March 23, in Washington, to dis- 
cuss the flaxseed outlook, and allied 


questions. 





MORE FOOD TODAY THAN 
IN 1935-39 PERIOD 


Lee Marshall, director of food dis- 
tribution, addressing the recent Food 
Forum conference in Washington, 
D. C., said that American civilians 
today are enjoying greater per capita 
supplies of food than they did during 
the 1935-39 period—the so-called 
surplus years. With a large part of 
the population employed, and with a 
rationing system in effect, the food 
supply is probably better distributed, 
he said, than ever before. 

“And don’t forget,” Mr. Marshall 
reminded his audience, “that this is 
being accomplished in the middle of 
an all-out war that has drawn off 
10,000,000 fighters and millions of 
others in the manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

“One of the War Food Adminis- 
tration’s contributions is deciding just 
how our food supply is to be distrib- 
uted. It is one thing to have enough 
food for civilians, fighters, and allies 

and quite another thing to see that 
these groups get the food in line with 
needs—not wants. 

“In the case of civilians, the food 
allocated is based upon a nutrition 
yardstick developed by the National 
Research Council. The human ma- 
chine, nutritionists say, must have so 
many calories, proteins, minerals, and 
vitamins, to remain in the best work- 
ing order. So the job of allocating 
food to civilians is handled, not by 
giving them what is left after other 
claimants have received their share— 
and not by giving them just what 
they want—but by doing a realistic 
job of determining, commodity by 
commodity, what civilians actually 
need. This year civilians will need 

and get—about 75% of our total 
food supply.” 


* * * 


LEND-LEASE AND RELIEF 
FLOUR USE REPORTED 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—A report is- 
sued by Office of Distribution shows 
that wheat flour purchases in 1943 for 
lend-lease, territorial emergency, Red 
Cross and other purposes amounted 
to 5,309,212 bbls. The purchases, of 
course, are in addition to the direct 
exporting of mills and other trade 
interests. Some of the government 
buying was for Puerto Rico and other 
areas outside of lend-lease where the 
government has undertaken to assure 
adequate supplies of foodstuffs. In 
January, Office of Distribution pur- 

chased 1,943,900 bbls of flour. 
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PROBLEMS OF FEEDING LIBERATED 
EUROPEANS IS CONFERENCE TOPIC 


—<p>—_—— 


“Food Forum,” a Newly Organized Group, Sets Up Sounding 
Board at Washington Meeting for Problems of 
War Food Relief 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Approximately 
200 members of Congress, representa- 
tives of 18 foreign nations, high rank- 
ing officers of the war department and 
officials of several government agencies 
engaged in procurement and distribution 
of food for liberated European coun- 
tries, and a large delegation from the 
Washington press corps were guests at 
a dinner given on March 16 by a newly 
founded organization known as Food 
Forum. 

Food Forum, according to the notation 
on its press releases, is “dedicated to 
freedom from hunger . . food for the 
needy . . . health for the future.” It 
is financed by a small group of specialty 
food manufacturers, and its work is 
directed by Bob White, an experienced 
Chicago publicist and sales counselor. 
The objects of the organization, accord- 
ing to Mr. White, are to draw attention 
to the great problem of world food re- 
lief and its domestic implications. An- 
other conference is planned for the near 
future, to bring together scientists and 
nutritional experts for the purpose of 
assessing the problem of rehabilitation 
in the war-torn countries. What foods, 
as well as how much, it will be asked, 
are required to rehabilitate a starved 
population? 

Many of those who attended the Wash- 
ington conference last week got the im- 
pression that one of its chief purposes 
was to promote the use of soy flour in 
foods shipped under the foreign relief 
program. 

Appetizers containing soy flour were 
served with cocktails before the dinner. 
The appetizers included canapes on soy 
crackers. ‘There was soy porridge and 
soy stew. There were little pork sau- 
sages that contained 16% soy flour pro- 
tein. There was a variety of breads 
served with the dinner. All the breads 
contained 5% soy flour. It was ex- 
plained that “what the forum is trying 
to do is to show the versatility of soy 
flour and the ways in which it can be 
introduced into the diet without dis- 
turbance.” 

Dr. Paul Cannon, M.D., of the de- 
partment of pathology, University of 
Chicago, was the chief advocate of the 
use of vegetable proteins in relief feed- 
ing. He discussed the importance of 
proteins in rehabilitation and relief feed- 
ing. 

“Despite the recent enrichment of 
white flour with thiamine, niacin, ribo- 
flavin and iron, the flour itself, partially 
because of milling losses, is still defi- 
cient in first class protein,” he said. 
“Experiments have shown that further 
enrichment with high quality proteins 
makes the resulting flour blends ade- 
quate for normal growth of young ani- 
mals as well as for recovery of starved 
animals from the adverse effects of se- 
vere protein malnutrition. In fact, skim 
milk powder, soybean flour, peanut and 
cottonseed flours and corn germ all can 
increase the protein value of white flour 
remarkably. 





“It would seem obvious, therefore, 
that the first step in relief feeding might 
be the planning of rations composed pri- 
marily of enriched white flour adequately 
blended with high quality proteins. . . 
Of all the vegetable proteins available 
to help compensate for the animal pro- 
tein deficits, the soybean seems to be the 
most promising, both with respect to bio- 
logical quality and availability,” he said. 

Donald S. Payne, chief of the soy 
products section of the grain products 
branch, War Food Administration, told 
the diners that “some of the foods you 
have tasted tonight are under considera- 
tion for relief feeding.” 

“The emphasis of tonight’s session of 
the Food Forum appears to rest on some 
of the abundant vegetable proteins,” he 
added. 

The various phases of relief feeding, 
from scientific research to distribution 
abroad, were discussed by Roy Hendrick- 
son, deputy director general of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration; Lee Marshall, 
director of the office of distribution for 
the War Food Administration, and H. 
H. Parisius, chief of the food branch of 
the Foreign Economic Administration. 

Col. Harold E. Rounds, chief of the 
economics and relief branch, civil af- 
fairs division of the war department spe- 
cial staff, told of the methods of distri- 
bution of relief foods in conquered ter- 
ritory. An eyewitness account of re- 
lief feeding in Europe following World 
War I was given by D. Robert Yarnell, 
spokesman for the American Friends 
Service Committee. 

The government should be prepared 
to assume the risk involved in large 
stockpiles of food if any assurance was 
to be given that our food commitments 
would be met, Dr. Theodore W. Schultz, 
agricultural economist, University of 
Chicago, said, Dr. Schultz recommended 
a revision of our priorities on certain 
food uses, citing the danger inherent 
in the use of large quantities of wheat 
for industrial alcohol manufacture. While 
fats and oils probably would continue 
to be scarce commodities in the food pro- 
gram, he expressed the fear that those 
commodities would be in the same posi- 
tion that wheat was in following World 
War I. 

Congressman Clifford R. Hope of 
Kansas pointed out the necessity for 
giving agriculture equal consideration 
with other industries in postwar plan- 
ning. Mr. Hope said that, so far, the 
government has failed to outline what 
protective measures were planned to pre- 
vent a postwar agricultural depression. 
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CENTRAL RETAIL DEALERS 
PLAN MEETING JUNE 5-6 


MitwavKkegE, Wis.—The Central Retail 
Feed Association will hold its annual 
convention in Milwaukee, June 5-6, at 
the Schroeder Hotel. Program plans 
were discussed at a meeting of the direc- 
tors of the organization March 6. 
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OPA APPROVES BOOST IN PRICE 
CEILINGS FOR CORN MILLERS 


ee 


Increase of 40c per Hundredweight Granted to Offset Recent 
Corn Price Advance—Boost Favored Instead 


of Subsidy 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—An increase of 


40c per cwt in maximum prices for 
yellow and white dry corn milling prod- 
ucts, which reflect recent increases in 
corn prices, was announced March 20 by 
the Office of Price Administration. The 
allowed to relieve corn 


increase was 


millers from a price squeeze. It is re- 
ported that Fred M. Vinson, director 
of the Office of Economic Stabilization, 
chose the price increase rather than a 
subsidy payment plan. 

OPA plans to reduce slightly whole- 
and retail mark-ups 


sale percentage 


on such of the corn products as go 
into the grocery trade, so as to continue 
the cents-per-pound mark-ups previous- 
ly in effect and to hold the increase to 
consumers down to the actual advance in 
processors’ prices. 

The 


prices for Kansas City, Mo., are: For 


new maximum base point for 


yellow corn products, $2.77 cwt; for 


white corn products, $3.21 cwt. 
ewt at 


This is an increase of 40c 


processor levels. Resultant advances in 


retail prices of corn meal, corn grits 


and other related food items are ex- 
pected to be about 1c lb. 

OPA also placed “case goods” under 
control of its regulation on corn prod- 
ucts and increased their price by the 
same amount as other corn products. 
Case goods are dry corn milling prod- 
ucts packaged in containers of 5 lbs or 
less for sale to the consumer and packed 
for shipment in a case or box. 

Methods of determining maximum de- 
livered price for carload lots for the 
processor remain the same for all ship- 
hitherto the regula- 


ments covered by 


tion. Processors will notify wholesalers, 


retailers and other distributors of the 
changed maximum price and will ex- 
plain the method by which each class of 
distributor is to refigure his maximum 
price. The new maximum prices allow 
only for higher corn costs and do not 


take 


costs or any other increased costs in the 


into account advances in milling 


industry. 


Four Major Distilleries to Make 
Alcohol From Rye Flour 


Wasuinoron, D, C.—The alcohol and 
solvents section of the chemicals bureau 
of the War Production Board announced 
March 17 that it 
calling for the use, on a temporary ba- 


had issued directives 


sis, of 88,354 bus of granular rye flour 
a month by nine subsidiaries of four 
major distilleries producing industrial 
alcohol for war uses. 

The plants and the estimated rye flour 
consumption per month are listed as 
Schenley Distilleries, Inc: Asso- 
ciated Kentucky Distilleries, Inc,, Leb- 
anon, Ky., 1,836 bus; Joseph S. Finch 
& Co., Schenley, Pa., 13,029; Monticello 
Distilling Co., Cedarhurst, Pa., 3,696; 


James E. Pepper & Co., Lexington, Ky., 


follows: 


4,428; George T. Stagg Co., Limestone 
Springs, Ky., 1,665. 

Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Ine: 
Gwynnbrook (Md.) Distilling Co., 5,100 
bus; Calvert Distilling Co., Relay, Md., 
27,000. 

Hiram Walker & Sons, Ine: Wight 
Distilling Co,, Loreley, Md. (approxi- 
mately), 6,000 bus. 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals: U. S. In- 
dustrial Chemicals, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y., 
25,600 bus. 

Schenley Distilleries was ordered to 
replace 10% of the whole wheat in its 
daily grain bills with the same percent- 
age of granular rye flour in the production 
of ethyl alcohol or high wines at the 
five named plants on or before April 10, 
the directive to expire June 30, unless 
otherwise ordered. 

The Seagram directive, which also ex- 
pires June 30, provided for the substi- 
tution of 10% granular rye flour on or 
before April 1. 

The Walker directive, which expires 
April 30, provides for the experimental 
use of granular rye flour in percentages 
ranging up to 90% after March 4. 


Use of rye flour on a 20% basis be- 
ginning on or before March 20 was or- 
dered at the U. S. Industrial Chemicals 
plant. This directive expires May 31 
unless otherwise ordered. 

In addition, the chemicals bureau an- 
nounced that a directive sent to the Sea- 
gram company March 14 had provided 
for the use of whole rye flour from April 
1 to April 15 at the Relay plant of Cal- 
vert Distilling Co. 


¥ ¥ 


General Foods Offers Rye 
New York, N. 
General Foods Corp. announces the com- 


Y.—A_ spokesman for 


pany holds more than 5,000,000 bus of 
rye which were purchased to balance its 
position in the grains field, 

“General Foods is not a primary user 
of rye,” the company spokesman said, 
“and will sell its holdings to the govern- 
ment or any other user who has need 
for it.” 

The company, it was disclosed, pur- 
chased the rye over the past several 
months. 
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RALSTON-PURINA PLANS 
K. C. SOYBEAN PLANT 


Kansas Ciry, 
Co. will begin at once to install soybean 


Mo. — Ralston-Purina 


processing equipment in the Kelley Mill 
Co. property purchased recently, with 
the intention of having a four-expeller 
unit ready to process 4,000 bus of beans 
daily by Oct. 1. 

The property adjoins Purina’s feed 
mill in Kansas City, and plans will be 
made in the layout to accommodate two 
more expellers when the company is 
allowed to purchase them. 

With an eye on the development of 
soybeans as a great agricultural crop 


in this area, the Purina management 
has placed G. H. Banks in charge of this 
operation. Mr. Banks has been for 
seven years head of the company’s ex- 
periments at its Osceola, Ark., plant. 
Previous to his Purina experience Mr. 
Banks was head of the Arkansas experi- 
station at Stuttgart, and before 
with the Cotton 


there, He has 


ment 
that 
Growers 


was _ identified 
Association 
been a county agent, and graduated in 
agriculture in 1914 from Missouri Uni- 
versity. 

E. F. 
early this week looking over the prop- 
erty with Mr. Banks. G. L. 
sales manager for the Purina company 
Fred Udell is 
of the feed plant. 


Johnson was in Kansas City 


James is 


in this area. manager 
The company has embarked on a pro- 


gram of soybean education and de- 
velopment as a pay crop such as it did 
in Arkansas where it has helped foster 
a large acreage of soybeans. 
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DIVERSION OF BOXCARS TO 
CANADA OPPOSED BY GROUP 
ing grain, eee al distilling interests 


LOUISVILLE, group represent- 
of Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky went on 
March 17 


American boxcars for shipment of wheat 


record against diversion of 


from Canada “when there is greater 
demand for equipment within the United 
States.” 

The resolution was offered by Freeman 
Bradford, general manager of the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade, and was 
passed unanimously by the 40 men at- 
tending the meeting. 

James P. Haynes, manager of the 
transportation department of the Louis- 
ville Board of Trade and local represen- 
tative of the Interstate Commerce Com 
said it was 


mission, presided. He 


necessary to obtain maximum use of 
all grain cars because of a large num- 
ber being sent to Canada for wheat to 
supply the Southeast and the Carolinas 
for stock 
pointed out that since the entrance of 
the United States into the 


grain cars are being built and retirement 


feeding requirements. He 


war, fewer 


of cars exceeds replacements. 
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MILWAUKEE GRAIN EXCHANGE 
NOMINATES CARL HOULTON 


Wis.—Carl A. 


Feed & Grain Co., was nom 


MILWAUKEE, Houlton, 
LaBudde 
inated president of the Milwaukee Grain 
& Stock Exchange at the annual caucus 
on March 18. 
for April 3, with the 
including: Walter R. Vye, Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., and Harry F, Franke, 
Franke Grain Co., Inc., as vice presi- 
Harry A. Plumb was renominat- 
The retiring 


The election is scheduled 


slate nominated 


dents. 
ed for secretary-treasurer. 
president will be W. C. Holstein, Mohr- 
Holstein Co. 

Directors nominated were: Andrew E. 
Lauer, John G. Davis, H. W. Kusserow, 
Elmer F. Pattow, William R. Madden 
and A. B. Hessberg. Board of arbitra- 
tion nominees are George E. Koppel- 
kam, W, G. Holstein, Linus J. Beck, 
William C. Moll, Donald R. Sander, 
Paul E. Riebs, C. W. Dunlap, Norman 
L. Witt and Joseph H. Harris. W. C. 
Holstein, E. H. Hiemke, John V. Lauer 
and A. L. Johnston, all past presidents, 
have been nominated to the board of 
appeals. 
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JANUARY GRANULAR 
FLOUR OUTPUT GAINS 


Largest Production Since Peak of Las: 
Summer Reported by 
28 Mills 


The 
flour for 


largest production of 
last 


January 


granul 


alcohol since June w 


reported in the figures ji 


issued by the Bureau of the Cens) 
This was the second consecutive mont} 
increase since the low point was reach, 
last November. 

The January figure was 1,402,649 sac! 
compared 1,098,653 in 
and 998,217 last November. 


last May and June, January 


with Decem| 
Except f 
was 
biggest month so far in the program 
Mills ground 3,352,118 bus of wh: 
61,094,512 lbs of off 


mills participated in 


and produced 
‘Twenty-eight 
program during January, the same nu 
ber as in December. 
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JOINS ARNDT BROs. CO. 
Wis.—Arndt Bros. 
flour, feed and 


association 


SHEBOYGAN, 
Inc., Sheboygan 
firm, has announced the 
Walter S. Sokoll with the 


local 


firm. He 


a former resident, and for m 
years was an executive with the Do 
Mediterranean 


Italy when the 


Steamship Line in the 


area, residing in 


broke out. 
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ICE BREAKING OPERATIONS 
START IN GREAT LAKES 


Duturu, Minn.—Five Cleveland coust 
guard cutters have started to clea 

path through the Great Lakes ice locked 
harbors and channels connecting 
Great 


tion 


Lakes to open the 1944 nay 
Little 


in the ice conditions at 


have 
Dulut 
Superior, with the weather generally 


season. changes 


curred 
the unfavorable side. Except for 
few drifting fields, the lake in that 

is free from ice but the harbor is co 
ed, ranging up to 23 inches in dep 
On the Duluth side at the 


trance there is a 


canal 
wide strip of 0; 
harbor is co 


water, otherwise’ the 


pletely covered. However, a few d 
of sunshine and warmer weather wo 
quickly honeycomb it to a point wher 
could easily be broken through. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
FLOUR PRICE REDUCED 
The Departme 
of the Interior, the War Food Admini 
tration of the Department of 
Office of 


tration have announced jointly that t 


Wasuinotron, D. C. 


Agric \ 


ture, and the Price Admin 


price of soft wheat flour imported 
WFA in Rico Virg 
Islands will be reduced from 4.25c lb 


Puerto and the 


3.8c to the wholesaler for the quart 
B, W. Thoron, dire: 
Division of 


beginning April 1. 
tor of the Territories 
Island Possessions, reported to Secr 


Harold L. Ick 


position on bas 


tary of the Interior 
that the 


foodstuffs in the islands is excellent. 


inventory 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
E. M. COLTON'’S MOTHER DIES 

Edwin M. Colton, president of t! 
Colton Economic Service, Inc., Minne 
apolis, was called to Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
the death of his mothe 
Mrs. Colton was 76 years of age, and 
was the of Edwin M. Colton, 
president of the old milling firm of Co! 

ton Bros. Co., of Bellefontaine. 


last week, by 


widow 
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DISAPPEARANCE OF 
; OATS FOR FEED HIGH 






4 Usage During First Half of 1943-44 
. ‘ Crop Year 30% Above 
‘ 10-Year Average 


Wasuincron, D. C.—Disappearance of 
half of the 


1913-44 crop year was 30% larger than 


ts for feed for the first 


10-year average and 2% larger than 
(942-43, according to the Department 


With 


levels 


\griculture. livestock num- 


at record demand for oats 
ictive and prices this season have 
n the highest since 1920. 

of 


n increasing since 1939. 


feed has 
In 1942-43 
sumption of oats was 1,232,364,000 
compared with 1,108,510,000 in 1941- 
1,080,836,000 in 1940-41 and 921,520,- 
in 1939-40, 
through December, 1943, was 


Consumption oats for 


oats, 


669,- 


Disappearance of 


than 
30% 


aver- 


000 bus, which was 2% larger 
the same period in 1942 and 
er than the 10-year (1932-41) 
of 519,190,000 the 
ths. Disappearance of oats, Janu- 


bus for same 


through June, 1943, including re- 
ements for seed, was 666,443,000 bus 
5 compared with 656,860,000 in 1942. 
wry-over of oats on July 1, 1943, 
261,498,000 the 
The production of 
United States in 1943 was 1,143,867,000 
bus, which 12% larger than the 
10-year (1932-41) average, but 15% less 


n the bumper crop of 1942. 


since 


in the 


bus, largest 


1936 oats 


was 


Because 
the large disappearance, stocks of 
1944, had been 
nly 756,628,000 bus which was 166,- 


) ts on Jan. 1, reduced 


33,000 bus less than the stocks a year 
lier in comparable positions. 

Prior to 1938 this country usually ex 
ted more oats than it imported. For 
two crop years 1939-41 imports of 
averaged about 9,000,000 bus. In 
the fall of 1942 shipments of oats from 
( ida inereased materially. These 
uinted to 13,987,000 bus, July through 
1942, 36,855,000 


and 


December, 
e, 1943, 
1943. 


\ssuming that shipments of oats from 


January- 


J 19,739,000 July-Decem- 


( ida and disappearance for feed and 
ed continue at the present rate, stocks 
: the end of the present season may 
reduced to the lowest level since the 
uth years of 1934-35 and 1936-37. 
With livestock numbers at 
the 


average price of 


record lev- 


oats prices are since 
20. The 
ived by farmers for the United States 


is) 78.6¢ 


highest 
oats re- 


bus in February compared 


th 77.5e in January and 55.5¢ in Feb- 


ry, 1943. Maximum price regula- 
ns on oats, effective Dec. 4, 1943, 
laced a ceiling price of 8014,c bu for 
No. 8 white oats at Chicago. This 
ice is 38% above the average of 60.2c 
r February, 1943, and more than 
uble the 10-year February average 


38.6¢ bu. The highest monthly aver- 
ze price of No. 3 white oats at Chi- 
World War I 93¢ bu 
‘arch, 1918, the monthly average for 
ne, 1920, was $1.13 bu. 


\s indicated by the following ratios, 


go in was in 


ts prices have advanced proportion- 
ely higher than hog or cattle prices. 
sased on the monthly average price at 
Chicago, 100 Ibs of good steers would 
buy 18.8 bus of oats in February, 1944, 
compared with 25.8 bus in February, 
43, and 26.2 bus for the 10-year (1932- 
HH) On the 100 





average. same _ basis 








Ibs of good choice hogs would buy 17.1 


bus of oats in February, 1944, 25.7 bus 
in February, 1943, and 20.3 bus for 
the 10-year average. 
OATS: DISAPPEARANCE FOR FEED BY 
QUARTERS, 1939-44* (IN 000'S) 
July- Oct.- Jan.- A pril- 
Year Sept. Dec. March June Total 
1939-40... 353 178 175 214 921 
1940-41.. 345 241 239 254 1,080 
1941-42. 423 209 231 243 1,108 
1942-43 101 254 274 301 1,232 
1943-44 111 252 ne 
*Includes oats used for cereal products 
for which data are not available 
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FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 
PLAN CONFERENCE 


Dr. Charles Albert Browne to get 
Nicholas Appert Medal at 
Chicago Meeting May 29-31 
Cuicaco, Inu.— War emergency of the 


future and postwar problems relating 
to the food industry will be discussed 


among other vital subjects at the fifth 
annual meeting of the Institute of Food 
Technologists at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago May 29-31. The three- 
day program, now being arranged, will 
include addresses and the presentation 
of 
speakers on 


authoritative 
the 


technical papers by 


topics of interest in 


food world, 
A highlight of the conference will be 
the presentation of the Chicago Section’s 


1944 Nicholas Appert Medal Award to 


Dr. Charles Albert Browne, United 
States Department of Agriculture, sta- 
tioned at Washington, D. C., for out- 


standing contributions to food technolo- 
gy. The ceremony will be preceded by 
a banquet at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel on May 30. 

Announcement the selection of Dr. 
Browne to the 1944 Nicholas 
Appert Medal, established in 1941 by the 
The 


nine 


of 


receive 


Chicago Section, was made Feb. 15. 


medalist is elected by a jury of 


top-ranking technologists representing 


various divisions of the food processing 


industry and from as different 


many 
Eligibility for the 


award is based on pre-eminence in the 


geographical areas, 


field of food technology and on contri- 

butions to the progressive development 

of food manufacture and processing. 
The 


time 


the 
1942 when the award went 


medal was presented for 


first in 
to Dr. Cruess of the University of Cali- 
of the 
dean emeritus 


fornia, head Institute. 
Dr. §. C. of 


science of the Massachusetts Institute of 


present 


Prescott, 


Technology at Cambridge and first presi- 
dent of the I. F. 
the second award last 


T., was the recipient of 
year. 

A feature of the meeting again this 
year will be an industrial exhibit. Space 


will be assigned for 30 exhibits, which 


will be free to the public. An interesting 
display will be that of the Quartermaster 
Corps Subsistence and Research Devel- 
opment Laboratories. 

Assisting M. L. 
arranging plans for the national meeting 
M. E. 


his associate officers of the Chicago sec- 


Laing, chairman, in 


are Parker, past chairman, and 


tion—vice chairman, John T. Knowles; 
S. Stateler; treasurer, H. 


of 


secretary, E. 


E. Bernhardt, and a group active 


committees. 
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LOOSE-WILES PROFITS GAIN 

New York, N. Y.—The Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co. shows net profit for 1948 
of $2,211,895, compared with $2,030,000 
in the previous year. Sales for 1943 
totaled $77,903,179, compared with $65,- 
799,570 in 1942. 
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COMPROMISE REACHED IN PROGRAM 
FOR CONTAINERBOARD REDUCTION 


WEA and WPB Agree on Varying Percentage Reduction From 
Base Period Use for Different Industries — Cereals 
Expected to Get Comparatively Higher Quota 


Wasnincron, D. C.—(Special)—A 
compromise has been reached over terms 
of the to War 
Production Board order L-317, control- 
of 
which would modify the rigid horizontal 


proposed amendment 


ling industrial use containerboard 
percentage cut across all industry that 
has been proposed by WPB. 

It is reliably reported that the com- 
promise will establish percentage cuts 
varying for industries, with the reduc- 
tions being governed by the essentiality 
of 
said to call for a smaller reduction 


each Present are 


for 


industry. plans 
the cereal industry than for some others. 

Both WPB and the War Food Admin- 
istration are in complete agreement over 
the necessity of economy in the use of 
but differed 
their ideas on the methods of arriving 
at that end. WFA had suggested a de- 
crease in the number of sizes and a 


containerboard have in 


re- 


Ones 


L. W. Haas Tells Engineers .. . 





duction of board weights, among other 
use economies, as against the flat over- 
all cut advocated by WPB. 


When the amendment is made eftec- 
tive, it is expected that liberal treat- 
ment will be accorded appeals. The 


nature and volume of appeals may pro- 
voke further amendments to bring the 
authorized percentagess into conformity 
with industry practice. 

WFA protested the original intention 
to establish a flat percentage cut as put- 
ting an unequal burden on different in- 
dustries. For example, application of 
a flat cut percentage reduction from a 
base period would penalize processors 
with little or no use during the period. 
However, the planned compromise, while 
imperfect, will achieve economy in use 
and subsequent amendments will be gov- 
erned by industry needs as indicated by 


appeals. 


Trend Toward Longer Patents 
in Bakery May Be Reversing 


rhe trend toward longer patent flours 


is not continuing and may be going into 


reverse, Louis W. Haas, of the W, E. 
Long Co., Chicago, brought out in a 
talk before the American Society of 


Bakery annual 


meeting in Chicago. 


Engineers at the recent 

With the advent of enrichment, many 
bakers shifted to longer patents to take 
advantage of the higher vitamin content 
of such flours, which made it necessary 
to add smaller quantities of enriching 
ingredients in the bakery to reach the 
To this 
trend was continuing or whether bakers 


standard levels. determine if 
were shifting back to shorter patents, 


Mr. Haas queried a group of bakers, 
asking them three questions: 

Are short patents still preferred? Are 
more long than short 


patent patent 


flours being used? Is the trend toward 
long patents continuing? 

In answering the first question, 74% 
said that long patents were preferred, 
26% said no. 

To the second question, 61% said they 
were using more long patent than short 
patent flours, 33% said they were not 
and there was no preference shown in 
6% of the cases. 

The third question brought replies 
from 13% indicating that the trend 
toward longer patents was continuing, 
while 61% said the trend was stationary 
and 26% said that the shift was revers- 
ing again toward shorter patents. 

While the percentages given in reply 
to the three questions were somewhat 
contradictory, Mr. Haas observed, he 
said that it tndicated to him that the 
trend toward longer patents is not con- 
tinuing and may be reversing in the 
other direction. 

In his talk on flour problems under 
present wartime conditions, Mr. Haas 


pointed out to the engineers that in spec- 
ifying certain ash and protein standards 
for flour purchases bakers may find that 
mills cannot meet those 
of the 


available to them. 


specifications 
of the 
At the present time, 


because character wheat 
he observed, many mills are up against 
that very difficulty because of the ab- 
normally high ash of a majority of this 
year’s hard wheat crop. 

The result may be that, to meet a rigid 
ash standard, mills will have to produce 
a shorter patent flour which will have 
somewhat different characteristics in the 
bakeshop. 


He advocated that, instead of picking 


an arbitrary for ash, 
the mill what the 


specifications of the mill will be for dif- 


figure buyers 


should find out from 
ferent flour grades for the season and 
set their own buying specifications ac- 
cordingly. In that way bakers will ob- 
tain a more uniform flour. 
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MAINE FLOUR DEMONSTRATIONS 


Two for Farm and 
Home Week visitors at the University 
of Maine, Orono, were first on a three 
weeks’ Miss Pauline 


Girard, eastern representative of Wheat 


demonstrations 


schedule which 
Flour Institute, has arranged for that 
state. This is the third year that Miss 
Girard’s demonstrations have been fea- 
tured in the farm week program. At 
the first demonstration this year there 
were 365 visitors and at the second 425. 
Because of the size of the audiences it 
was necessary to give the programs in 
the college theater instead of in the 
home economics quarters where such 
demonstrations are ordinarily given. The 
third demonstration of the series was 
given at Brewer, for an audience of 75 
which included several high school senior 
classes in home economics. 
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REDUCED FLOUR PRICES RESULT 
IN SOMEWHAT FREER BUYING 


a 


General Level to Trade Now at Least 10 to 12c Under Ceilings 
—Millers Look for Lowered April Wheat Subsidy— 
No Lend-Lease Buying Reported 


Although price shading has slightly 
improved business at some flour mar- 
kets, sales continue very dull. The gen- 
eral level of prices in the trade now 


is at least 10@12c under ceilings, but 


even this does not tempt buyers to add 


their 
Most of 


covered 


heavily to 
bookings. 
them are 
for 90 days ahead 
and the limited in- 

quiry is productive 
of only a few small contracts. There is 
complete absence of government buying. 
Warehouses at seaboards and interme- 
diate points are already loaded, await- 
ing shipping space. Action is expected 
to be taken soon to increase the export 
subsidy on flour to Cuba, for it is be- 
lieved that vessels are available at Gulf 
ports. 

Sales late last week in the Northwest 
brought the total capacity of business 
done during the period by the spring 
wheat mills to 65% of capacity, com- 
pared with 34% a week earlier and 56% 
a year ago. No large orders were re- 
ported, but several baking firms placed 
bookings for replacement purposes. 
Some millers report a definite improve- 
ment in directions the past few days. 

Sales in the Southwest were few last 
week, reaching only 28% of capacity, 
compared with 27% in the previous week 
Bakery business 


and 37% a year ago. 


is light, contracts are heavy. Family 
business is slowing down somewhat, with 
feed 


con- 


business dependent largely upon 


available in mixed cars. Clears 


tinue to be the problem. Government 
purchases have eased the situation very 
little and stocks continue large and hard 
light. 


Buyers at Buffalo are more concerned 


to move. Operations are 
with working down old contracts than 
in placing new ones, and as a result 


sales are very light. Greatest demand 
is for clears, with some heavy sales made 
The 
list is steady and unexciting. 

The trend in the 


at unchanged prices. rest of the 
Direc- 
tions are fair. trade 
is optimistic, with some new business 
cropping up as old contracts are worked 
down or fill-ins become necessary. 

sales 


Other eastern markets 


generally dull except 


report 
where attractive 
prices bring both jobbers and_ bakers 
in on regular brands. Prices on high 
gluten flours have been reduced 15c sack 
in the New York 


resulting in somewhat 


metropolitan area, 


freer selling. 
However, millers say there was no jus- 
tification for the cut since 15% or higher 
protein wheat cannot be purchased for 
less than ceiling prices. 

Dullness continues at Chicago. Most 
buyers seem well supplied and there are 
scattered sales in one- and two-car lots 
only. Shipping directions are fair. Fam- 
ily demand is still spotted although a 
reduction in 
little business. 

Comparative stagnation prevails in the 
sales of flour in the soft wheat milling 
section in the central and southeastern 
states. Some mills are finding the labor 


price has brought in a 
Deliveries are fair. 


situation a bigger handicap to produc- 

soft 

wheat supplies or the decline of sales. 
The Northwest 


is extremely dull. Several large coast 


tion than either the scarcity of 


market in the Pacific 


mills and some interior mills are oper- 
New 
bookings are light, for most buyers are 


ating only part time. domestic 
well taken care of for the time being. 
The government has not issued grinding 
instructions on its previous heavy pur- 
chases, and shipping directions on other 
lots are coming through very slowly. 
It is duller in the milling trade here 


than it has been for many months. 
PRODUCTION 


Flour production in the United States 
remained largely unchanged as compared 
with the previous week, with only a 
The total 


reporting to Tire 


very small decrease noted. 


output of the mills 


FEED GRAINS SHO 


<>—_— 


RTAGE 


NorTH WESTERN 
73% of the output 
amounted to 3,140,989 sacks, compared 


Mitter, accounting for 
nation’s of flour, 
with 3,178,409 in the preceding week. 
In the similar period a year ago, when 
the mills reporting accounted for 64% 
of the total, the figure was 3,124,615, two 
2,437,575 three 

Production showed 


years ago it was and 
ago 2,642,278. 
a slight increase of 9,000 sacks in the 
Southwest and 4,000 sacks in the Pacific 
Northwest. was off 27,000 
sacks in the 
Buffalo and 


and southeastern states. 


years 


Production 
Northwest, 8,000 sacks in 
15,000 sacks in the central 
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PRETZEL OUTPUT HIT 
BY WMC JOB RATING 


—<Q—— 
Army Orders Unfilled as Lack of Essen- 
tial Classification Closes 


Pretzel Plants 


Wasutneton, D. C.—The army needs 
1,000,000 packages of pretzels a week for 
shipment overseas to troops, but the in- 
of the 


War Manpower Commission to classify 


dustry, because of the refusal 


this branch of the baking trades as es- 


sential and include it in the list of 


INTENSIFIES 


TIGHT MARKET CONDITIONS 


—— 


Limited Supplies of Corn, Oats and Barley Offered—Millfeeds 
in Tightest Position of Season—Prices 
Unchanged 


An already tight feed marketing struc- 
ture has recently become more aggravat- 
ed by limited supplies of corn, oats and 
barley offered in the open market, the 
War Food Administration reports. Of- 
ferings of all the important by-product 

feeds which have 
been scarce for some 
Prices 


About the 


Same 


time are virtually 
Wheat 


millfeeds are prob- 


nonexistent. 


ably in the tightest 
position of the season in northern mar- 
kets as tone of the demand becomes 
most urgent while supplies are limited 
by a further small decrease in flour out- 
put. Offerings of ground grain feeds 
are restricted by inability of grinders 
to secure supplies of the whole feed 
grains from which to make the ground 
products. The index number of whole- 
sale feedstuffs prices last week remained 
at 193.6, compared with 176.7 for the 
corresponding week a year ago. 
Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and the Southwest showed no 
change during the past week, with total 
to 50,349 


pared with 50,766 in the week preced- 


output amounting tons, com- 
ing and 50,863 in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago, according to figures 
compiled by Tur Norruwesrern MILLER. 
Crop year production to date at the 
three centers amounts to 2,043,332 tons, 
1,858,092 tons at the 


ago. Complete de- 


compared with 


same time a 
tails of production by sections are shown 
in the table on the opposite page. 
Demand is of an insistent, pressing 
nature at Minneapolis, while supplies are 
further limited by a decrease in flour 
run. Late March and April normally 
sees an increased demand for wheat 
feeds, especially middlings, and the situ- 
ation is further intensified this season. 


year 


Ground wheat from CCC stocks as well 
as other ground grain feeds is being 
substituted for wheat feeds to some ex- 
tent but 
unable to secure supplies needed to main- 
tain formulas. 


mixers now find themselves 


The Chicago market reports a tighter 
situation than ever. Mixed feed manu- 
facturers are finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to secure supplies and the oncoming 
chick feeding season with lack of corn 
supplies has developed a very tight situ- 
ation. 

While markets report the 
tension in the general feedstuffs market 
relieved to some extent by the coming 


southern 


of spring weather which stimulated 
growth of grain pastures, the general 
supply situation is still scant. The Kan- 
sas City market reports no relaxation in 
the demand for wheat millfeeds from 
mixers and feed manufacturers as op- 
erators inquire eagerly for supplies to 
meet the usual spring demand for poul- 
try feed mixtures. Further tightening 
of the corn supply situation adds to the 
seriousness of the wheat millfeed pic- 
ture. 

Canadian markets report an insatiable 
demand for millfeed, even with produc- 
tion greater than ever. Exports are 
negligible, with supplies insufficient to 
cover domestic requirements. 

There is no change in the general oil 
seed meal situation, Applications of 
linseed meal are going steadily forward 
on the 1944 distribution program and 
little complaint is heard from feeders 
and mixed feed manufacturers relative 
to supplies of this item. Applications 
of soybean meal, on the other hand, are 
still very sparingly made and offerings 
of soybean meal in the Minneapolis 
trade area have not been heard of for 


weeks. 
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critical war activities, is unable to supp); 
more than 300,000 packages per week. 
Out of a total of between 4,000 and 
5,000 men and women employed in thy 
100 pretzel manufacturing plants, nm 
more than 275 workers, chiefly maste; 
bakers and maintenance employees why 
are irreplacable, are seeking the essenti 
classification designation in the draft 
Only ten plants have thus far be 
forced to shut down because of inabil 
works 
relents from its sta 


to retain adequate essential 
but unless WMC 
to refuse to designate pretzel making 
a critical industry, further casualties 
likely. 

These facts have been placed bef 
the committee on essential activities 
the War Manpower Commission by H 
old H. Moss, executive secretary of 
National Pretzel Bakers 


before committees in Congress concer! 


Institute, 


with Selective Service regulations. 
Moss hopes that in the new list of ess: 
WMC is now wo 
ing on, the pretzel industry will be 


tial activities which 


cluded. 
WMC has officially that 


recognizes the high nutritional value 


indicated 


pretzels and their common use in \ 
war production areas by workers 
certain elements of the Commission < 
tinue to regard the pretzel as a speci 
and, therefore, not essential to the 
effort. WMC has 
pretzels are really a bread product, : 
bread 


been shown i} 


manufacture is regarded as 
critical industry, but as yet has fai 
to accord pretzels the same considera 
as other baked items. 

All other governmental  agenci 
WEA, OPA, WPB and the armed s 
ices—regard 


pretzels as an 


esse 


food, and manufacturers of the < 


modity are at a loss to know why t 
must continue to be discriminated aga 
by WMC in the matter of deferment 
workers. 

officials in W 


ington that pretzel makers do not 


their essential 


To demonstrate to 


horns and compose the same high t 

of American citizens that other elem¢ 
in the baked goods trades do, a bu 
supper at the Hotel Statler the even 
of March 16 was given by the Pretzel | 
stitute, and an imposing list of gover 
mental officials attended. Despite 

fact that another large banquet was hi 
at the same time, such leaders as WM 
Paul McNutt, 


Murray, of Montana, 


czar Senator James 
chairman of 
Senate small business committee, Senat 
James J. Davis, of Pennsylvania, whos 
state boasts of a large production 
pretzels, W. Lee Marshall, director 
Food Distribution of WFA, and sever 
secretaries of abser 


senators, whose 


was unavoidable, were among the | 
stitute’s guests. 

Others present in the group of 50 
more diners included Walter L. Strau 
food 
Phelps, distribution specialist, and Ric! 
ards J. Conly, head of the bakery se: 
tion of OPA; Walter Dietz and Phili 
Talbert, of the bakery section of WFA 
Ralph A. Ward, chairman of the boar 
of ABA; John T. McCarthy, presiden 
of ABA; William A. Quinlan, Washing 
ton representative of ARBA; Lt. Sear 
ing East, USNR, formerly of Washing 
ABA office; Wilmoth Mack, 0 
ABA, and numerous pretzel manufactur 
ers who came to Washington to mee 
personally with the government and con 


gressional representatives. 


director of rationing, Edwar 


ton’s 
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Wheat Prices Strengthen as 
Rye Markets Pick Up 


e@ Use of Rye Flour for Alcohol Stimulates Interest— 
Cash Offerings Scant—Flour Business Quiet 


Shortage of feed grains and strength 
ve are the supporting influences re- 
sible for strength in wheat futures. 

reports that additional amounts of rye 
d be ordered used in the manufac 
of alcohol bolstered prices for that 


cereal and had a 






sympathetic effect 







Prices 
a Little 
Up 


on wheat values. 
Firmness also is de- 
rived from scant of- 
ferings of cash 
t and weather conditions which will 
mean further postponement of normal 
eting. In contrast, flour business 
iiet and there is further crop im- 


ement throughout the winter wheat 


wth of winter wheat in the south- 
( portion of the belt was checked dur 
he past week by relatively low tem- 
tures, although some greening up 
sued. In the Ohio Valley progress 
j r to good, with slight improvement 
reported. Weather continues generally 
favorable in the western portion of the 
iy ind some additional growth is re- 
ed as far north as Kansas where the 
( ition of the crop is generally good 
ie eastern half of the state. In the 
ern half of Kansas wheat that came 
u irly is mostly good, but the late 
ted is small and poor. There is 
greening locally in Nebraska, but 
it is still too early to determine how 
much of the crop will recover from the 
ious unfavorable conditions. With 
favorable weather considerably 
oats and barley are being seeded 

e southern great plains area, 
the cash wheat market at Kansas 
Cily, lack of offerings continues to hold 
x at a low ebb, although mod 
erate improvement is noted. Samples 
ing the trading floor represent a 
irs of direct shipment wheat upon 
h prices are adjusted upward slight- 
the high protein offerings. Some 
t is offered which represents re- 
ments from other terminals and car- 


previous mark-ups, disposition of 








SENATE GROUP APPROVES DUTY 
FREE WHEAT IMPORTS 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Special )— 
Over the opposition of government 
officials, representing the Commodity 
redit Corp. and the tariff commis- 
sion, the senate finance committee 
ipproved a 90-day extension of duty 
ree import of Canadian wheat, after 
neluding oats for human consump- 
tion by amendment to the house 
version of the measure. Govern- 
ment protests were based on the 
contention that with the removal of 
the duty, Canadian sellers raised 
prices to erase the import-duty de- 
duction advantage. Oat scalpings 
ind feed screenings have not been 
added to provisions of the bill, al- 
though considerable support for these 
commodities was anticipated. Fail- 
ure to sponsor these items was 
attributed to the lack of warning that 
the senate hearing was to be held 

March 21, 


(ema ange ene meaner meIR 


which meets resistance of local buyers. 
Buying interest is slightly revived by a 
moderate improvement in flour trade 
and additional distiller inquiry, and in 
dications that interior offerings will show 
little improvement for some time. Ar- 
rivals at Kansas City last week totaled 
843 cars, a decrease of approximately 
150 from a week ago. Shipments held at 
about the same volume as a week pre 
vious. 

Despite heavy arrivals of wheat at 
terminals last week, 3,470 cars at Min- 
neapolis and 1,875 at Duluth, compara 
tively little appeared on the trading 
floors for sale. Much of it apparently 
was applied against old) purchases t 
arrive, and a lot was earmarked for the 
Commodity Credit Corp. Mills continue 
to show interest in wheat testing 138% 
protein, or lower, and 16%, or higher. 
The in-between offerings are neglected, 
and sell at 1@2e¢ bu under ceilings, while 
the wanted grades easily bring ceiling 
levels. 

The cash wheat market is very dull 
hoth on the coast and in the interior. 
Coast mills are out of the market, and 
feed wheat business is going to the CCC. 
However, the Portland office of CCC 
cut feed wheat deliveries to 75% of pre 
vious purchases for the same month, 
and indicates that next month’s cut may 
be to 50%. This has brought a small 
amount of sales of free wheat to the 
feed trade. Milling demand, however, 
is virtually nil. Mills are well loaded 
with wheat to take care of previous gov- 
ernment purchases, on which they have 
not yet received grinding orders. Con- 
sequently they are not taking any new 
business. 

Little new business from the interior 
to the Middle West. 


and farmers will not sell at present ley 


Prices are low er, 


els. If they were to cut loose with any 
amount of wheat, they could not find 


puvers. 
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SECOND QUARTER QUOTAS 
FOR BURLAP INCREASED 


New York, N. Y.—While the long 
range prospect for adequate burlap sup- 
plies remains uncertain, indications of 
better near-by supplies are more promis- 
ing. Increased quotas for the second 
quarter are a hopeful sign of larger 
offerings, but the situation in Calcutta 
is not indicative of future adequacy of 
stocks. 

With Caleutta now a military base, 
railroads are so heavily called on for 
troop and supplies movement that raw 
material from growing areas does not 
come in normally and the amount of 
jute left from last year is also uncer- 
tain. Coal shortages have reduced avail- 
able power, and labor difficulties added 
to the general uncertainty of degree of 
operation. A representative of the gov- 
ernment has gone to India on business 
and the trade will await with interest 
word of possible burlap purchases. 

Bag manufacturers are finding only 
Mills refuse 
to sell ahead and business is therefore 
confined to 10 days’ and two weeks’ de- 
livery against the time of 90 or more 


occasional lots of cottons. 
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Previou March 20, March 21, March 22, 
March 18, 1944 week 1943 942 1941 
Northwest : ‘ 67 656,278 71 536,295 
Southwest . ‘ 1,13 2 1,169,354 9° 32 952,301 
Buffalo . - 503,865 31,979 412,789 
Central and Southeast , 527, 194,140 443,585 
North Pacific Coast 300,978 297,308 
Totals ‘ 3,140,939 178,409 3,124,615 2,437,575 2,642,278 
: Crop-year flour production 
Percentage of activity-——— =A --——- July 1 to——,, 
March 18, Previou March » March 21, March 22, March 18, March 20, 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 1943 
Northwest . 69 72 2 52 18 26,707,708 25,597,333 
Southwest , §2 87 84 67 69 16,147,611 42,271,653 
Buffalo . . 84 85 87 62 71 17,945,104 16,200,789 
Central and Ss. E 68 75 52 65 20,598,868 17,178,751 
N Pacifi Coast 7t 91 62 2 12,418,370 9,698,222 
Total ; 76 77 78 59 6 123,817,661 110,946,748 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, ‘North Dakota, 
yacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
March 1 18 $1 3Nt 7 603 94 raal . 
Pr = Lad $14 380 56 G01 rte Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
\, , “4 Nn bod rp capacity output tivity 
et ee 114,54 88 = March 12-18 660,498 ; 60 
wo vear t 14.380 < 2 
. ™ Previou 660,498 64 
I ir ave r pa 
Year 738,822 50 
Per ir ave ( . ae . 
Two y 1 1gO 7 22 51 
Kansas City Five-year ave Fas cw eee Re wee 6S Bet 48 
March 12-18 ed 912.587 an PORSFORS BVOTRRS 600206 s dadewanes 46 
Pre us we St 191,98¢ Production for current week was partly 
Yea igo \( 90,088 82 estimated 
rw veal " S00 6,921 G7 P 
iy ur ‘ 71 Minneapolis 
I year ave! 71 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Tow capacity output tivity 
Wichita March 12-18 318,120 280,940 88 
March 1 18 111,1 77,14 9 Pre 1 318,120 281,33 88 
Previou 111,13 82,197 74 Year ago 35 88 286,146 90 
Year age 111,1 631 66 rw rs ago 388 194,681 55 
[Two vea i R21,23 19 81 I ur PART err er eee 62 
. Ten-year average 
Salina ’ ig Pred weeen erowas 54 
M hl g 109.9 76. 70 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
ta 9,954 91,7 8 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
ba phe e wk. 4 Ss Kentu \ North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
iJ,co ‘ nia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
> : . 
, ACIFIC COAST Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Principal mills on the North Pacifie Coa city output tivity 
° 5 : M ! 1 18 1) 527,038 66 
Seattle and Tacoma District PP u ve 0 541,291 68 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Foes sina : 657.854 194.140 75 
( pa ty output Tw \ a? 0 ( 157 2949 Re 
ek: tiie. "er beg de ears age 22,457 324,219 52 
<i ae  ND * eon 46 - id a iverage vialaexirds 63 
ee | Vea a eTrawe ) 
Rea gic 185 S08 169.136 if PONG 6.05:s.462%% eee ss 61 
Tw Veal » . He Current ve ] partly estimated 
I ‘ ‘ era I luding mills not previously reporting. 
I vear ! ( 
Portland District Flour Pct. ac- 
March 12-18 1 oo 114,758 81 output tivity 
Pre Is wee 143,200 113,739 79 M h 12-18 186,179 84 
Year a 14 72 131,841 92 Previous weel 194,553 85 
Two year oO 14 1 120,528 S4 Year ago 503,865 87 
I eal ra 79 Two year i 361,979 62 
Ten-year averaue 69 I year ave e 73 
Corrected Pei ir ave ‘ 71 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnes 


sota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


c— _Southwest——, -—Northwest—— os 


Buffalo -——Combined— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 





March 12-18 .... 27,512 1,151,13¢ 1 35 
Previous week .. 27,402 13 
ri 12 
11,0 
10,2 

10,127 

11,651 





production to date produc 
535 54 7 9.3 





te production to date 


9 50,349 2,043,332 


tion to, 





9.4 









162 
9,421 

,429 9,¢ 312 1,858,092 

172,986 ( 285.887 1,683,799 

$19,550 7,898 279,279 1,564,117 

$35,146 7,009 274,118 1,571,276 

478,750 8,155 299,895 1,744,123 





days a year ago. Here also shortages 
of labor make the future production 
volume uncertain along with higher raw 
material and manufacturing costs for 
which no ceiling relief is in sight. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 


Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 17.77 as compared with 


16.84 a year ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ADULTERATED PRODUCTS 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Marion C. Morris and 
Fred P. Rentz, of the United States 
Baking Co., Atlanta, pleaded guilty in 
federal court on March 7 to charges of 
sending in interstate commerce foods 
that were adulterated and unclean. The 
firm specializes in cookies and cakes. 
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MAJORITY OF STANDARD ARTICLES 
HELD SUBJECT TO RENEGOTIATION 


——<>—_—- 


War Contracts 


Price Adjustment Board Issues 


Statement of 


Policy on Exemption of Commercial Products From 
Price Inquiry Under Revenue Act 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Most standard 
commercial articles will not be exempt 
from renegotiation under the discretion- 
ary powers granted in the new contracts 
renegotiation War Contracts 
Price Adjustment Board indicated last 
week in its first ruling since the revised 


law, the 


statute was enacted. 

The board declared that “exceptions 
can be made only where competitive 
conditions have been such as to reason- 
ably protect the government against ex- 
cessive prices and on the basis of broad 
national conditions and considerations 
and after complete research and devel- 
opment of the factual and legal ques- 
tions involved.” 

The board adopted the policy that 
any exemptions which would be applied 
would be by types or classes of articles 
rather than individual contracts or con- 
tractors. It announced that “exceptions 
will be effective 
date as may be specified in the exemp- 


with respect to such 


tion and will apply to amounts received 


or accrued to contracts entered into 


and after the specified date. 
The ruling was accompanied by the 


” 


explanation that “studies of the exist- 
ence of excessive profits in the standard 
connection 


article field in 


with the congressional hearings on the 


commercial 


amendments to the renegotiation law in- 
dicated that the production of standard 
commercial articles purchased in sub- 
stantial volume for war purposes had 
generally resulted in excessive profits on 
renegotiable business both in 1942 and 
1943. 

“Congress rejected the suggestion that 
a basis for exemption existed by reason 
of the fact a particular article consti- 
tuted a standard commercial article or 
was sold under OPA ceiling prices,” the 
board said. 


“Furthermore, it is to be noted that 
the fact individual 
may not be making excessive profits on 


that an contractor 
such an article is of little significance. 
The status of the individual contractor 
is more readily dealt with through re- 
where he can be given a 
after 


negotiation 
clearance if examination it ap- 
pears that no excessive profits exist.” 

Requests or petitions for exemption 
of standard articles should be addressed 
to James S. Feight, secretary War Con- 
tracts Price Adjustment Board, at the 
Pentagon in Washington, and should be 
supported by a “full statement of facts 
setting forth the basis for the requested 
exemption,” the board said. 

This ruling does not automatically bar 
flour contracts from the benefit of ex- 
board decide 


emption, since the 


that the flour situation meets the con- 


may 
ditions set forth. However, it does in- 
dicate that the board will not grant such 
exemption readily or without detailed 
study of all factors involved. 

So far as is known no flour mills have 
yet applied for exemption from rene- 
gotiation of any contracts, since exemp- 
tion does not apply to fiscal years end- 
ing before June 30, 1943. All of the 
renegotiation actions involving mills so 
far have applied to flour sales during 
1942 and early 1943. A few of these 
have been settled without any additional 
payments by mills and others are now 
under consideration. The renegotiation 
procedure is conducted in the areas in 
which the mill is located, the sections 
apparently following to some degree the 
army organizational areas of the coun- 
try. 

Millers complain that the vastly de- 
tailed data required in the renegotiation 
procedure is as costly to gather as an 
outright refund would be. 


- <> - —— 


Abundance of Surface Moisture 
Delays Spring Grain Planting 


A further improvement of the con- 


dition of winter wheat is noted in the 
crop-weather reports for the past week. 
Additional precipitation has added to the 
reserves and mild 


sub-soil moisture 


temperatures have promoted spring 


growth. Seeding of spring small grains 


generally has been retarded by the 
presence of too much surface moisture. 

There has been almost a complete re- 
versal of weather in Ohio following the 
first heavy fall of snow in that state on 
Feb. 11 winter-long 


drouth, 


which broke a 
Since then considerable precipi- 
tation has and farmers 
state that it is doubtful whether the win- 
ter crop there suffered much material 
dormancy. 


been received 


damage during its winter 
There must be a succession of favorable 
weather, however, to insure a crop in 
that state. 

Crop conditions in the Pacific North- 
west continue to improve. From Pendle- 
ton, Oregon, comes the report that no 
damage from severe cold weather has 


been reported to fall sown wheat which 


is now about 2 inches above ground in 
some parts of Umatilla county. 

In the Portland, Oregon, area crop 
conditions are promising. Good grow- 
ing weather has set in and there is am- 
ple moisture in the soil, but soaking rains 
to provide for the large moisture de- 
mands during the spring growing season 
are needed. 

Many rivers have overflowed in the 
area around Davenport, Wash., and have 
considerable damage, taking off 
of tons of top soil. Much 
erosion damage in fields is reported in 
that area. 

Growing conditions were so favorable 
to wheat in Oklahoma that the crop in 
most of the important wheat counties is 
affording good pasturage. Drying out 
of the topsoil also permitted planting of 
oats and barley. A large acreage of oats 
has been sown and the spring barley 
planting is almost completed. Early 
planted oats and barley are showing 
good stands. 

In Kansas, moisture received since the 
first of the year has added substantially 


done 
hundreds 


to the subsoil reserve, and while the 
depth of penetration is not all that could 
be desired, in some western areas it 
shows a substantial improvement over 
last fall, 

“Wheat that emerged last fall even in 
the dry sections is showing up well, and 
with normal spring moisture should pro- 
duce a good crop,” J. F. Moyer, secre- 
tary of the Kansas 
Seed Dealers Association, reports. “The 
about 3,000,- 


seems to be very backward in 


Grain, Feed and 
wheat that was ‘dusted in’ 
000 acres 
making a start, and regardless of how 
favorable conditions may be from now 
on, a substantial part of that acreage 
may as well be checked off so far as 1944 
production is concerned,” he adds. 
Weather and soil moisture conditions 
at this time in Kansas appear especially 
oats and grain 


favorable for barley, 


sorghums. Some of the early-planted 
oats is showing above ground. 

Some spring wheat will be sown in 
south central Nebraska to replace win- 
Reports 


situation 


ter wheat that did not survive. 


on the surface soil moisture 


continue favorable in that state and 


, 
the subsoil moisture situation has 


been showing some improvement, al- 


though more is needed. Warmer and 


dry weather is being awaited before 
spring planting operations are started. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEDERAL BAKE SHOP EARNINGS 
Net sales of the Federal Bake Shops, 
Inc., during the year 1943 amounted to 
$7,163,047, compared with $5,232,758 in 
the year preceding, the annual statement 
of the organization reveals. Gross prof- 
its for the year also increased, amount- 
ing to $3,785,110 in 1943 as against $2,- 
636,869 in 1942. Net 
year was figured at $225,468, compared 


with $334,622 in 1942. 


income for the 
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BAKERY SALES MANAGERS 
DISCUSS FUTURE PROGRAM 


Curicaco, I1rit.—Officers and directors 
of the National Association of Bakery 
Sales 
Edgewater 


Managers met March 7 at the 
Hotel, Chicago, to 
discuss sales problems facing the baking 


Beach 


industry in the coming months. 
The theme of the session, “Hold Fs 
to What We Have,” was sounded by its 
Basil 
Co-operative, 


Cimaglio, of Central 
Inc., Chicayo 


Many problems were discussed and a 


president, 


Grocers 


definite program outlined for the asso- 
ciation for the coming year, particuls rly 
in regard to the nonconsignment 01 er 
of FDO-1 and other selling factors | \at 
have benefited the baking industry. 

The possibility of adding impetus to 
the proposed activities, both present ind 
postwar, through a national conference 
was also discussed, but no definite con 
The 
will have an announcement to make in 


clusion was reached. association 
this regard shortly. 
Those present at the 
Cimaglio; William E. 
vice president, Decatur, Ill; Russell W 


meeting: Mr. 
Emch, executive 


Varney, vice president, New York; Fred 
H. Laufenberg, secretary-treasurer, Mil 
waukee; Fred L. Cobb, Green Bay, Wis; 
William E. Maier, Reading, Pa; Harry 
F. Less, St, Louis; Mort A. Unger, 
Cleveland; Ralph Herman, Buffalo. All 
are members of the board of directors 

An outline of the plan and the future 
policies of the association will be m 
public shortly. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
L. M. WADSWORTH DEAD 

L. M. Wadsworth, president of the 
Wadsworth Feed Co., 
died recently in Florida where he had 


Warren, Ohio, 


been spending the winter. 


CCC Offers Five Types of Feed 
Wheat Allocation Certificates 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Five types of 
feed allocation certificates have 
been proposed by Commodity Credit 
Corp. in the terminal warehouseman’s 
merchandising contracts, which have 
been forwarded to the trade, the agency 
disclosed recently, clarifying the newly 


wheat 


inaugurated policy for greater industry 
participation in the distribution program. 

As outlined in CCC terminal feed 
wheat form No. 1, the following certifi- 
cates of allocation will be issued: 

1. “A” certificates to eligible purchas- 
ers having a monthly allocation of three 
cars or less, of 6,000 bus or less—which- 
ever is smaller; 

2. “B” certificates for the allocation 
of 4 to 12 cars, inclusive, or more than 
6,000 bus, but less than 20,000 bus; 

3. “C” certificates for allocation of 
13 to 25 cars, inclusive, or more than 
20,000 bus, but less than 40,000 bus; 

4. “D” certificates for allocation of 
more than 25 cars, or more than 40,000 
bus, and, 

5. “X” certificates of allocation to be 
filled only by direct order to CCC. This 
includes in-store sales and county com- 
mittee orders. 

Further broadening disclosure of op- 
erating details of this new phase of dis- 
tribution, the agency listed the specific 
merchandising fees which trade handlers 
may collect for their services. 

Sales to holders of “A” certificates are 


allowed 11%4c bn; “B,” 114¢ bu; “C,” Ic 
bu, and “D,” 34¢ bu. Sales to holders 
of “X” certificates will be made only by 
the agency. 

Officials said that warehousemen had 
been slow to sign and return the con- 
tracts, and that this was admittedly due 
to their seeking an adjustment in the 
handling charge provisions. 

Requests for feed wheat are appraised 
in relation to supplies allocated for use 
each month by the agency. Allocation 
issued, the type 
dependent upon the quantity of wheat 
involved, and buyers are authorized to 
make purchases either from CCC or a 
warehouseman approved by the agency. 
Certificates expire on the 25th of each 
month. 

Officials also reported that the recent- 
ly extended offer to buy farm wheat for 
storage in government bins so far had 
netted the agency no wheat. The offer 
will continue to stand, however, to pro- 
vide another outlet for farm wheat, 
should rail shipping space to terminals 
become jammed. 

Although several boats to haul Cana- 
dian wheat to California have been with- 
drawn by the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, CCC said that enough shipping 
space would be available to move the 
current allocation to California. Future 
hauls will have to be made by rail or by 
Canadian boats. 


certificates then are 





ear 
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és You—Mr. Baker—carry a great responsibility in 
n this Global War—that of supplying the most 
in nourishing food to the greatest number of our people. 
t By diligence in the past and farsighted 
V preparation for the present emergency, you provide 
il both the facilities and capacity to guarantee 
: the people of America that they shall be amply 
[ fed and well nourished. : 

We—as millers of bakers flours—supplying 
the ingredient of first importance in our 
country’s essential bread foods—pledge you our 
full help and cooperation. 

And so,with grain selection—expert 
milling —laboratory and scientific control —regard for 
high nutritional values—Commander-Larabee 
S bakers flours are proving worthy to support your 
splendid effort. They supply your breads the 
basic qualities for national service—fundamental 


goodness and nutrition that help to keep 


ad 
n- 


America strong and healthy. 


ue 
he 


We salute you—Mr. Baker—and proudly 
serve with you—alert to every opportunity to share 


n &§ in your responsibility to our nation at war. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE 
| MILLING COMPANY 


ag GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS 














‘0- Commander Milling Company ¢ Minneapolis 
ils Larabee Flour Mills Company ¢ Kansas City 


Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation ¢ Buffalo 
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Without change in our sixty-year established business standards, 2 
principles and policies but with methods adapted to changed % 
wartime conditions, we are serving our MILLING WHEAT cus- . 
tomers everywhere in the country with the same faithful and : 
painstaking consideration for their interests as for our own. 


Fk. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board @ We offer nearly 6 e 
FRANK A. THEIS, President = vow y 60 years of 
J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer H 
H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 
L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. | - 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





The Dependably High Quality of 
“POLAR BEAR FLOUR” | : 


is not the product of good luck if 










or earnest wishing but of Fixed 
Principle and Firm Policy. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


nS ey oh 








Minnesota Girt Frour... . . . long on quality! 











Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 40 
, a lain CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched! and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 

HAROLD A. MERRILL Coast To Coast Grain Service WHEAT - 

Grain and Ranches WINTER , Pu 

SPRING i nar 





Board of Trade Building DURUM A 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


i eee 3 in 
Member Kansas City Board of Trade ARG | LE By the : | 
= ne 


. TRUCK-LOAD ! 
INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD f +: 
BOAT-LOAD a) ia: 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. jo": 


Minneapolis and 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour Any Where 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS All Principal Grain Markets Any Time 
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IN THE DAYS OF THE 
PATROONS 


In order to settle the country along 
the Hudson River, the Dutch attempted 
to establish there great feudal estates 
copied after those of early Europe. The 
most important of these grants was pur- 
chased by the Van Rensselaers, and was 
ted up the river toward Albany. 

e first Van Rensselaer sent to this 
r in 1631 a master millwright and 
small millstones, paying for the 
in Holland money 20 florins, or 
&] In the course of the next year or 


watermill was erected on_ his 
‘ e, and in 1636 was placed in charge 


ot rent Koeymans, who had been en- 
ed for that purpose in Holland, and 
to receive 30 guilders per year. 


Z 


‘ot long afterwards the Van Rensse- 
constructed other grain and saw 


1 on Patroon’s Creek and Norman's 


K the latter being five miles below 
\ y. In 1673 Koeymans purchased 

e tract of land on the west side 
ot e river in the location where the 
sn town of Coeymans still bears his 


s stated that in 1646 the inhab- 
itants of Rensselaerwyck were put to 


trouble because the mill on the 


fift ‘ill was out of order. They had 
to turn to the use of a horse mill, 
ind the patroon made a contract with 
Picter Cornelissen, the millwright, to 
erect a horse mill for 300 florins, the 
estate’ furnishing the materials and 


horses for the construction. 
On its completion Cornelissen was to 
run it one day for himself and one for 


the patroon, receiving one rix dollar a 
day and an equal share in the profits. 
If another mill became necessary it was 


lated that Cornelissen was to have 


the privilege of erecting it. 


Van Rensselaer, Killian by name, 
rriginally received the grant along 
the Hudson, died in 1644 without ever 


visiting America. His second son, Jan 


Baptist, governed the estate in person 
fr 1652 to 1658. After that date it 


inder charge of the third son, Jere- 
mias, for 16 years. He presided at the 


cil of all the New Netherlands, in- 
cluding New Amsterdam, called to take 
measures against the British, but in 
1644 took the oath of allegiance to 
England and was permitted to retain his 
manor, 


———— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOSEPH B. EASTMAN, ODT 
DIRECTOR, DEAD AT 61 


\sHincton, D. C.—Joseph B. East- 
, director of the Office of Defense 
sportation, died March 15 at the 
of 61. He had not been well for 
> time. 





r 


\ir, Eastman became a transportation 


xpert in the early 1900s and in 1915 

appointed to the Massachusetts 
Public Service Commission. He was 
med to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
sion by President Woodrow Wilson 
i918 and reappointed by Presidents 


larding, Hoover and Roosevelt. Since 


the war it has been Mr. Eastman’s task 
to co-ordinate the nation’s transporta- 
tion facilities and to obtain their maxi- 


mum use for the war effort. 
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The chief thing for life is water, and 
read, and clothing, and a house to cover 
shame.—Apoerypha. 
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“BEST YET” 


With advantage of the service of more than 
30 country buying stations in the choicest 
wheat country of western Kansas... 


We submit “Best Yet” as an unquestioned 
priority quality flour priced and sold on 


proved merit. 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 


JUNCTION CITY. KANSAS 


F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager 


L. W. YOUNKIN, Sales Manager 





FLOURS 


THAT ARE A 
SHOP-WORD 
FOR QUALITY... 
A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 


A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 

A POWERFUL 


THERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR 
FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








AND ENGINEERING 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 
SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 
ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 
DATA ARE OFFERED 
TO THE MILLING 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftato, N. y. 




















FEEDSTUFFS 


The feed man’s weekly 


newspaper 
$2.00 PER YEAR 
118 South Sixth Street 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
* 


Published by The Northwestern Miller staff 


“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











0/0/7070 SDDS O70 S/S) 


~ KansasCity, Kan. 
ON NN NN - 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Mianeapolis 
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Use of Potatoes as Substitute 
for Corn Studied by Officials 
as Alcohol Experiment Starts 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—Al- 
though the government plans to channel 
dehydrated potatoes to alcohol plants 
to stop drains on scarce grains there is 
strong possibility that some portion of 
the 450,000 tons of potatoes to be proc- 
essed may be diverted to animal feed. 
Extent of this diversion hinges largely 
on the success of the alcohol experiment, 
which should be revealed within three 
weeks from first dehydration processing 
which starts this week. 

Feed specialists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture say that with 
certain corrections for protein, calcium 
and carotene, dehydrated potatoes will 
be the equivalent of corn when fed to 
hogs. However, on the basis of experi- 
ments in feeding dehydrated sweet pota- 
toes to animals, government specialists 
state that complete replacement of corn 
may not be desirable and advise the 
use at one half corn replacement level. 
While fodder use of dehydrated potatoes 
has not been discussed with USDA spe- 
cialists, these experts say that some corn 
replacement in beef cattle can be made. 
These officials say that potato chips can 
be used for sheep feed and in poultry 
feed dehydrated potatoes may replace 
corn up to 15%, 

No price studies have been made for 
this commodity if it is necessary to 
divert to animal feeds, and Commodity 
Credit Corp. officials who have handled 


——<> 


the government program say they cannot 
estimate the disposal prices for this use 
at the present time. 

War Production Board offi- 
cials say that repeated experiment with 
commodities other than corn, wheat, mo- 
lasses and sugar is disturbing operations 
of the alcohol program and has the ef- 
fect of lowering output but admit that 
prospects of better alcohol yields from 
dehydrated potatoes than rye are good. 
First alcohol runs should be completed 
by April 1 and until these experiments 
are taken the WPB will not 
inclusion of potatoes in the alcohol plan. 
Alcohol production experts lack 
thusiasm for the potato program found 
at the CCC and likelihood of fodder use 
of dehydrated potatoes 
strong possibility. 

The WPB has directed four major 
temporarily, 


alcohol 


agree to 


en- 


looms as a 


whisky distillers to use, 
88,354 bus of granular rye flour to re- 
place wheat. Schenley subsid- 
iaries are ordered to replace 10% of 


wheat use with rye not later than April 


whole 


10. Seagram is ordered to substitute 
at the same rate commencing April 1. 
Both foregoing use directives expire 
June 30. Hiram Walker, presently ex- 
perimenting with rye flour, is ordered 
to replace wheat up to 90% until April 
30. U.S. Industrial is directed to go on 
rye use up to 20% of wheat use begin- 
ning March 20 through May 31. 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S FUNCTION 
IN WAR AND PEACE 


IR Ernest Benn, head of the Lon- 
S don publishing house of Benn 

Bros., Ltd., proprietor of the Mill- 
er, a flour journal, and several other 
trade papers, loses no opportunity of 
stressing the part that is being played 
by the this 
war and the importance of his being 
carry on the the 
state when 


re-established. 


business man in time of 


allowed to trade of 


country, free of control, 


peace is Recently an 
article by Sir Ernest, under the heading, 
“The 


the London Evening News. 


Forgotten Million,” appeared in 
that the 
business man, and especially the small 
the lifeblood of the 
equally, it will be 


Sir Ernest’s point of view 
business man, is 
country, applies 
agreed, to the business man in the Unit- 
The 


which he 


ed States, Canada and elsewhere. 


“corn chandler” business, to 
refers in his article, is the retail store 
where packaged flour, cereals and feed- 
The life of the Brit- 


ish tradesman or shopkeeper at present 


ingstuffs are sold. 


is by no means an easy one for he has 
to contend with an endless flow of gov- 
ernment forms, rules, regulations, re- 
strictions, inspectors, coupons and points 
on the one hand, and to give satisfac- 
tion to his customers by a fair distribu- 
tion of such supplies as he is allowed 
to carry, on the other hand, his busi- 
ness being restricted, in the leading 
commodities, to only those customers 


who have registered with him. He is 


free to sell certain goods on points to 
nonregistered customers and such un- 





rationed commodities as remain, but the 
tendency is for people to buy only from 
the store where they are registered. In 
commodities other than food many shop- 
had to 

many 


down and 
fatalities 


among purveyors of food, while the pub- 


keepers have close 


there have been even 


lic resents the autocratic attitude which 
the shopkeeper is inclined to adopt, very 
often because of short or restricted 
supplies. 

Sir Ernest Benn’s article follows: 

“I have searched through ministerial 
speeches for a whole week—some 20 of 
them. None of them has a syllable to 


say about the business man; all would 


appear to assume that the species is de- 
that after the 


funct, and life now and 


war goes, and will go, merrily along 
with committees and officials, ‘the busi- 
ness of everybody,’ as Macaulay said, 


being ‘the business of nobody.’ 

“A grave injustice, for which the poli- 
ticians are responsible, is thus done to 
the leading part played by the business 
man in the national war effort. Every- 
body—except the mentally blind—knows 
that 


and that but for his high sense of duty 


we depend absolutely upon him, 


the war would have been lost long 
enough ago. 
“Our war industries have functioned 


in spite of official handicaps; our busi- 
ness men have maintained their factories, 
carried the whole of the usual heavy re- 
sponsibilities, and in addition surmount- 
ed the many obstacles to production put 
up by people who may understand forms 


and figures but in practical matters are 
The only business 
man ever mentioned in these days is the 


as new-born babes. 
crook, the one in 100,000, and he seems 
to need 200,000 official spies and (often 
worse) agents provocateurs to find him 
out. 

“Peace, with its perplexing problems, 
the skill of 
men, and many more of them, and when 


will need all our business 
the public turn their thoughts to recon- 


struction they are simply dissipating 
mental energy unless this section of so- 
ciety is kept in the front of the mind. 

“There are, roughly, 1,000,000 who can 
claim to be responsible men of business, 
and many more who have the necessary 
sense of responsibility and want only the 
opportunity to use it. 

“The princes of industry, the heads of 
the 


often regarded 


great concerns, directors of com- 


bines, are as typical or 
representative of the business world, and 
I sometimes think they get too much say 


in the matter. 


“The whole lot of them, all put to- 
gether, wonderful as they may be, ac- 
count for no more than a small frac- 


tion of our trade; they all depend upon 
hundreds of thousands of little concerns, 
with and through whom they do their 
little 


lifeblood of our 


business, and those concerns may 


be said to be the very 
existence. The war has dealt them hard 
blows, of which they make no complaint, 
them grave in- 


and has wrought upon 


justice, which public decency ought to 
recognize. 

“Shopkeepers in four short years have 
suffered a change of view on the part of 
the public of which in time we shall be 
Men 
their 


ashamed. and women trained to 


serve, whole beings absorbed in 


giving satisfaction to others, trans- 


formed by the outrageous elaborations 


of control into unwilling instruments of 
Take the 


1. bloated bureaucracy. case 


of a corn chandler, doing his best to 
satisfy his customers, on whom _ five 
different women descend every week, 


each in a separate motor car, to check 


up his returns of stock, one for each 


class of grain, and yet he manages to 
keep his temper and somehow keep go- 
The for an 
O.B.E. (Order of the British Empire), 
that his 


mental balance may be left to him, that 


women 


ing. re hoping 


while he is praying nightly 
being his only 
at all. 

“From the humblest village carpenter 
to the 
contractor, all the practical people, the 


prospect of any sort of 
balance 
greatest 


importer, exporter, or 


people who know, the people who don’t 





SAVE WASTE 
PAPER 


Clean out old files. Check 
your shipping department 
for waste paper and car- | 
tons. Don’t destroy waste 
paper. Prepare it for your 
waste paper dealer and see 
that he gets it. Save any 
containers you receive. Re- 
use if you can. If not, sell 
them. 


THE SHORTAGE IS | 
ACUTE. | 
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make speeches but just do the job, the 
men On whose efforts and judgment the 
comfort and the life of all of us depend, 
friend’s (the 
today. Their 


are more or less in my 


corn chandler) position 
difficulties will never be understood hy 
professional and political pundits ; ie 
live in a world into which personal, jp- 
dividual responsibility can never en 
“The situation is very dangerous from 
the national point of view; it is part of 
the price of total war. Yet the po 
some of them, tell 


cians, or us no 


worry—they will see that everything 
comes right. Mr. Bevin (minister of 
labor), for instance, says: ‘Statesmen 
would not on this occasion, as they ‘id 
on the last, succeed in deluding jh, 
people with fine words which they fa‘!ed 
to translate into the economic sysiem 


afterwards. Governments must be 


est and straightforward in what they 
promised,’ 

“And yet there is not one of these self- 
styled statesmen from whose speeches 


one can extract an inkling of an idea 


as to where our food is coming from, 


how we are going to pay for it, how ind 
where we are going to work, live, or do 
anything else. It is high time that we 
began to talk business and think a littl 


more of the business man.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








MINIMUM EXTRACTION SET 


The rate of extraction is 


fixed at 94% 


Tunisia, 


minimum 
for soft wheat milled into 
flour in and for hard \ 


milled into semolina intended for the 
manufacture of food pastes as well as 
for local consumption, effective om 
Oct. 18, 1943, Nov. 10, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisier 
of Nov. 17. 


15% of barley flour incorporated ii 


by a decree of 


Soft wheat flour must have 
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IMPROVED OPA FAVORED 
BY FOOD MANUFACTURERS 


NEw N. Y.—The 
current of the food manufactur 
clearly that the 


determined 





York, results of a 
survey 
ing industry reveal 
overwhelming majority are 

to prevent inflation and are prepared to 
take all the necessary steps to co-operate 
Office of 


in its efforts to keep prices down, | 


with the Price Administration 


S. Willis, president of the Grocery Man- 


ufacturers of America, announced r 
cently. 
Mr. Willis said that 


an informed 


in order to take 
and constructive stand on 
the proposed extension of the Price Sta 


Act, GMA 
members to learn their present attitude 


} 


s 


bilization has contacted 
toward current OPA operations. 
The study also showed that a subs 
tial majority of the food processors re- 
ported few conflicts with OPA on n 
Howe 


definite «e- 


ters of broad general policy. 
Mr. 
sire on the part of the manufacturer 


Willis said, there is a 


L 


for changes in present OPA operating 
policies which would make the agency 
more practical and effective. 


While the food men want to see stron 


control continued, 1 


“4 


price policies 


nonetheless feel that the present stat- 


ute should be corrected in the light + 
the experience of the past two years. 
Industry leaders recalled that theorcti- 
cal, improvised policies adopted at the 
outset of OPA led to severe hardships, 
which threatened the productive capac- 
ity of the industry. It is their present 
feeling, according to the GMA study, 
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that under the administration of Ches- 
ter Bowles and_ his 
business there is a marked improvement. 


associates from 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MERCK PROFITS INCREASE 

New York, N. Y.—Merck & Co., Inc., 

rts net sales of $57,905,561 for 1943, 

compared with $43,544,752 in 1942. Net 

_ its after taxes and 


| : ~ 
to $3,592,019, compared with $2,820,127 








re}) 


reserves came 
Provision for in- 
after 
ts for postwar refunds during 1943, 
nted to $9,642,424. The 
products 


e prey ious year. 


‘ e and excess profits taxes, 
amount of 
company’s going to the 


and navy, lend-lease and other 
rnment departments almost doubled 
Merck, 


Synthesis of a new 


leliveries in 1942, George W. 
dent, stated. 
tional factor, biotin, brought wide 


recognition to the company’s research 
5 from the scientific world and peni- 
is now being produced on a sub- 
5 ial Manufac- 
tt of the new “DDT” for 

it of insect-born diseases was un- 


de ken for the 


and increasing scale. 
insecticide 
army and is now being 
i ised. 
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ESTIMATED WHEAT HARVEST 
IN INDIA SHOWS DECLINE 


ssHincton, D. C.—The area 





sown 


reat in India for harvest during 
the coming March-May is placed at 32,- 
361,000 acres, according to the first offi- 
( estimate. ‘This compares with the 
revised first forecast of 33,709,000 acres 


the final estimate of 34,298,000 acres 


for last year. 


current estimate is also slightly 
helow that of the 


ther in the Punjab has been reported 


past 10 years. The 


nfavorable, with a below normal out- 
that 


r improvement occurs. 


expected in province unless 


The Punjab 
most important wheat producing 


Is e 


nee, accounting for about a third 


e country’s total wheat crop. Un- 
favor- 


ial reports indicate generally 


conditions in other areas, though 


! is needed in some districts. 

ial acreage estimates in India, being 
on fuller returns, are somewhat 

er than the 


relationship prevailed this 


first estimates, and, if 
iverage 

the final acreage would be slightly 
ller than last 
eage. The 


luction will be 


year’s below 
official 
available in 


average 
first estimate of 


mid- 


J. Smith, Ralston-Purina Co., 
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* COMMITTEE DISCUSSES FEED INDUSTRY NUTRITION PROBLEMS * 





Problems of nutrition relative to the feed industry were discussed by members of the Nutrition Committee of the American 


Feed Manufacturers Association at a two-day session held recently in Chicago. 


The committee was organized three years 


ago and has held many conferences on nutrition and has been active in improving the quality and performance of mixed feeds. 


Those present and included in the picture are: 


Clarence E. Lee, the Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N. Y; Carl H. Schroeder, Larro Research Farm, Detroit; 
M. Cox Co., Boston; R. A. Browning, Park & Pollard Co., Buffalo, N. 


president A.F.M.A., Chicago; 


St. Louis, secretary; P. A. Campbell, 


Warren S. Baker, Chas. 


Eastern States 


Lyman Peck, McMillen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., chairman; Dr. H. 


Farmers 


Springfield, Mass; 
Ralph M. Field, 


Exchange, 


Y; John C. Doolittle, Sargent & Co., Des Moines, Iowa; E. A. Fallin, South Texas Feed Co., Houston, Texas; Elwin Fuller, 


Nutrena Mills, 
Pillsbury Flour 


Inc., Kansas City, 
Mills Co., 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis; 


Milling Co., Houston, 
Chicago; Dr. O. B. Kent, 
Neal, Security Mills, Knoxville, 
Waverly, N. Y; 
Arthur H. Teigen, Pratt Food Co., 


Texas; 


Members of the Nutrition Committee who were present but not in the picture were: 
T. Gibbons, Inc., 


Also in attendance (but not in the picture) were: 


Inc., Waverly, N. Y; 
Forks, N. D. 


modities branch, 


Paul Landau, J. 


Kansas; 


Minneapolis ; 


Tenn; Dr. 


Dr. L. N. Gilmore, 
Harold M. 


Fred Hessel, Co-op. G.L.F. Mills, 


Robert L. Kemper, Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; George P. 
E. B. Oberg, Carnation Co., Milwaukee, 
Fred A. Rech, Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago; T 
Philadelphia. 


Food Distribution Administration, War Food Administration, Washington, 


Mr. Brenner, and Harry Titus of the War Food Administration. 


Maritime Milling Co., 
Harshaw, H. K. Webster Co., Lawrence, Mass; Dr. 
Buffalo, N. Y; W. 


McCarthy, Universal Mills, 


Wie: LL. LL. 
’. M. Rector, General Foods Corp., Hoboken, N. 


Maurice Brenner, principal marketing specialist, 


Buffalo, N. Y; Dr. C. G. Harrel, 
a 
C. Homeyer, Houston 
R. J. Karrasch, Hales Mill Laboratory, 
Texas; Dr. W. M. 
Peterson, Kasco Mills, Inc., 
J., and 


Hayward, 


Fort Worth, 


William A. Atkinson, Tioga Mills, 


New Orleans, and Kermitt Larson, North Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand 


special com- 


D. C; A. J. Aherne, assistant to 








April. Private sources forecast the 
probable outturn at around 378,000,000 
bus. 
—_——— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT PAYMENTS THIS MONTH 


MAN. 


Commons at 


WINNIPEG, Speaking in the 
House of Ottawa, Trade 
Minister MacKinnon stated that he had 
been informed that payments on partici- 
pation certificates on wheat sold to the 
board in the past three years will begin 
late this month. 


Large Increase Reported in 
Use of Wheat for Stock Feed 


Cat.—The 
ture of the 


Pato ALTO, most striking 
wheat situation 
iring the past six months has been the 
eat increase in use of wheat for stock 
| and industrial alcohol in the United 

es, according to the latest “Wheat 
idies,” published in February by the 
ood Research Institute at Stanford 
iversity. 


world 


S 


The report estimates that feed and 
cohol uses “probably accounted for the 
sappearance of at least 350,000,000 bus 
of wheat during July-December.” 
his quantity of wheat was greater than 
‘ie amount milled for domestic con- 
sumption and export, and larger than 
the total combined annual domestic con- 
sumption of Canada and Argentina. 


As a result of this increase in non- 


food uses of wheat, the report urges 
that “less emphasis should be placed on 
the size of the United States carry-over 
of wheat next July, more on the size of 
the North American carry-over. 

“If the United States 
appear likely to harvest a wheat crop 
of over 700,000,000 bus in 1944, the do- 


continues to 


mestic carry-over might safely be per- 
mitted to sink to 200,000,000 bus, so 
long as large wheat supplies remain 


available in Canada,” 
out. 


the report points 


“But unless future crop developments 
should be so favorable as to promise a 
record grain harvest in this country in 
1944 government policy should continu- 
ouly be directed toward orderly, differen- 
tial reduction of the existing huge live- 





stock population, so that less wheat will 
be needed for feed in 1944-45.” 

With respect to the wheat outlook in 
other countries, the report states that, 
Canada, Ar- 
Australia “will have notably 
1, 1944 
enough to provide heavy shipments in 
1944-45 for 
supplemental imports 


despite increased feed use, 
gentina and 


large stocks of wheat on Aug. 


food in liberated areas and 
United 
States in the event of a poor harvest 
here.” 


into the 


In continental Europe, outside of Rus- 
sia, “the 1943 wheat crop was the largest 
of the war, and wheat consumption has 
been less restricted this year than last. 
Bread 
the quality of bread improved in many 


rations have been raised and/or 


countries. 

“Soviet Russia, on the other hand,” ac- 
to the 
smaller supplies of bread grain this year 


cording report, “apparently has 
to meet increased deficits in areas liber- 
Russian 
America, 
though sizable, will presumably not be 


ated from German control. 


wheat imports from North 
sufficient to offset the enlarged deficit.” 
“Wheat are published six 
times a year and are available at $1 a 
copy from the Food Research Institute 
at Stanford. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DR. W. W. SKINNER TO RETIRE 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Dr. W. W. Skin- 
ner, chief of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Bureau of 


Studies” 








Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry, will retire on March 
31 after 40 years in the federal service. 
Long an advocate of research in the in- 





dustrial utilization of farm products 


and byproducts, Dr. Skinner has played 


an active part in establishing the de- 


partment’s four regional research labora- 
other laboratories in 


tories as well as 


which the industrial and food uses of 


farm products are studied. He has also 
work of the 
ican Chemical Society and is a past presi- 
dent of the Washington, D. C, 
He has served on official com- 


been active in the Amer- 
section. 
various 
mittees connected with agricultural chem- 
United States, and 
to the Tenth In- 
Applied Chem- 


ical problems in the 
in 1938 was 


ternational Congress of 


a delegate 


istry in Rome. 
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CHANGE IN PARITY BASE 
SOUGHT IN SENATE BILL 


D. C-- 
ter the base period for determining par- 





WASHINGTON, Legislation to al- 


ity prices of agricultural commodities 
and to require labor costs to be calcu- 
lated in fixing parity was introduced 
March 16 by Senator Thomas (D., Okla.) 
effort to 
prices at higher levels.” 

Mr. Thomas, 
agriculture committee, s 


in an “stabilize commodity 


member of the Senate 
said his bill would 
change the base period for determining 
parity for all commodities from 1909-14 
to the 10-year period 1919-29 when, he 
said, “there were relatively higher prices 
prevailing all along the line.” 

Senator Thomas would include in a 
farmer’s costs the time the farmer and 
members of his family devote to pro- 
duction. 


AN OPTIMISTIC 


In the annual 


SHIP OWNER 
review number of the 
Shipping World, London, Philip Runci- 
man, chairman of the General Council of 
British Shipping, writes: 

“At the close of hostilities in Europe 
there will be plenty of tonnage available 
that 


then be moving, including the restocking 


to carry all the world trade will 
of Europe with essential commodities. 
It is in the after years that statesman- 
ship will be tested. 

“For the employment of the world’s 
tonnage, we shall have to depend upon 
the ability of governments to enlarge 
and expand international trade by the 
removal of barriers and restrictions, the 
stimulation of enterprise and the en- 
couragement of those who seek to open 
up new sources of wealth. 

“What prospects are there of develop- 
ment in international trade? Someone 
once said that productive capacity will 
until the 
native amenities 
which Logically 
that is right, but it will be a long time 


not reach saturation point 
Hottentot has all the 
civilization can offer. 
before our native Hottentot has, for ex- 
ample, his refrigerator and his vacuum 
cleaner. But even now his simple needs 
cannot always be met, and that is a 
challenge. 

“There are, too, many ‘backward’ 
countries which could be developed by 
the intelligent 


application of capital 


labor. Long-term government guaran 
teed loans would enable simple native 
This 
mean a slight raising of the standard of 


life. With 
small to 


industries to be started. would 


that would come a demand, 


begin with, but growing in 
volume, for the products of western in- 
dustrialization. There would be an ex- 
port of native products and an import 
This 


change would increase under wise fos- 


of manufactured articles. inter- 
tering, and the snowball-like effect would 
continue. Shipping would be required 
Trade 


between a number of countries—partic- 


to carry products to and fro. 


ularly between our colonies and our- 


selves—would be stimulated and fresh 
prospects opened up. 
think 


not. In India and China, for example, 


“Is this a fanciful picture? I 


the raising of the standard of living by 
only a fraction would release a huge 
purchasing power, a substantial propor- 
tion of which would be expended in this 
country. take the 


Again, devastation 
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shiftless. 


orits.’ ” 
grits. 





“‘Sidewheel Bangs,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “who never wore no shoes until he was old enough 
to shave hisself ef’n he could-a learnt how an’ wouldn’t 

ever amounted to a pan of ashes without he’d 

heired his wife’s pap’s one gallus 

mill, was by here the other day 

broke 


count of havin’ enough guv’ment 


all 


flour orders to paper a Presby- 
terian church an’ sayin’ he al- 
lowed 


to Little Rock 


ship out by railroad. 


mill 


wheel,’ I says, when his winds of 

pride had died down a mite, ‘I know you ain’t 

askin’ for no advice, but, considerin’ how many years you’ve 
spent makin’ out on chitlins an’ pone bread, ef’n I was you 
I’d set by a spell an’ see ef you’ve turned smart all to onct or 
ef you’re just profiteerin’ out of the Lord’s mercy for the 
Seems like peace comin’ back is going to see a site 


of folks movin’ out of plastered houses back to salt side an’ 


out with hives on ac- 


he’d have to move his 


he could 
‘Well, Side- 


: 
so Ss 








which has been wrought in 


Asia 


the resources of man 


Europe, 


and Africa. Restoration may tax 
for the 


will be, 


next gen- 


eration. There one imagines, 


enough work, even if not of the char- 


acter individuals would necessarily 
choose, to keep the mind of the human 
race concentrated on peaceful pursuits 
for at least the next 25 years. 

“Tt is on lines such as these that world 
trade may expand and with that expan- 
sion the transporting agencies of civili- 
zation, in which shipping takes _ first 
place, will have plenty to do. As a 
shipowner, therefore, I am and remain 
an optimist.” 


Strengthen thy heart with a morsel 


of bread.—Judges xix. 5. 


THE ROLLER MILLS 
OF BUDAPEST 

Most notable of the early roller mills 
of Europe was the Pesth mill established 
in 1839 by the owners of an extensive 
foundry and engineering works, who con- 
that of the 
newly devised system of roller milling. 


verted their business into 


One of the chief proprietors was Count 


Stefan Szechenyi, and the mill was 
tinctively termed the Walzmuhle, 
Roller Mill. 

The 


arranged in 


rollers were of grooved iron, 


sets of three pairs, one 


above the other, in a cast-iron frame. 


These were used only for the primary 
processes, stones being utilized for the 
final reductions into flour. This system 
lasted till as late as the year 1863. Be- 
fore the extension of the mill in 1867, it 
contained in all 210 pairs of rollers, ar- 
ranged in five sections, two sections be- 
ing devoted to the production of semo- 
lina and middlings, and three to that of 
The 
of about 300 indicated horsepower. 


flour. whole absorbed motor force 

For several years in its earlier career 
the owners had a great deal to contend 
with in the form of prejudice on the 
part of the public and hostility on the 
But 


large capital, and guided 


part of the local millers’ guild. 
possessed of 
by men convinced of the efficacy of their 
system, the establishment not only sur- 
vived opposition but ultimately gained 
trade and public acceptance. 

= = S 


Give the birds crumbs; God qives you 


loaves.—English Proverb. 
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THE POSTWAR 


Retailers are 


RETAILER 
already drawing b] 


prints for new types of stores y 
will give customers the greatest am 
of goods at the lowest possible 

when the war ends, says Jack B. \ 
of Nati 
But, he warns, postwar p 
retail fiel: 


many problems, such as 


lach in the current issue 
Business. 
ning in the distribution 
beset by 
rates, population shifts, credit rest 
tions and the effect of express highy 
and air transport on decentralization 
Practically all types of stores 
extensive modernization and 
declares Mr. Wallach. The chains a 
will spend more than $500,000,000. 
dependent 


expans 


department and __ speci 
stores plan additional branches. S) 
markets and co-operatives are lettin, 
grass grow under their feet. 

Retailers agree on one phase of | 


war distribution: it will be an er 


low-cost operation. 
= = = 
SPRING SOWING, 1944 

Wishing as I work that I might fill 
grave, 

In this peace you perish for I can 
give 

My day to profiting what you shal 
to save, 

You who shall die today, who lo 


live. 


Harbhore d in 


soil, 


peace, I turn the fruitful 
Sift down the living seed for tomorr 
store: 
I, aging, nearing death, work staun 
at my toil, 
Hearing above my head your sky | 


torment roar, 


And night descends in peace. The 
light robin’s note 

Strikes agony unutterable at my thr 

If only I might have died, your long 
for life to save, 

You who are so young, so in love 


life, so debonairly brave. 


Peace to your souls: God rest you where 
you fell, 

Plummeting to death through sky-bi 
hell: 

May you be living seed, sifted in fi 
ful earth, 


l'o spring, tomorrow, into love's re-bir 
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ENDS AND AIMS 
E recently commented on a revived interest in 

W research into wheat characteristics and milling 

esses, expressing the somewhat broad view that 

research should be directed to what may be 

ed practical objectives, such as increasing nutri- 

| values of the product or accomplishing eco- 

ic or even commercial gains, rather than toward 

nerely finding out things that it would be interesting 
now. 

Commenting on this a thoughtful miller writes: 
“Your argument, in the main, is incontro- 
rtible. I do think, however, that research can- 

always have a definite goal in mind. There 
something to be said for pure scientific re- 
rch which may or may not yield anything of 
ue. I can remember when we were most of 
rather dubious about anything worth while 
jing out of the experimental work in connec- 
n with the use of malted wheat or malted bar- 
flour, and yet that research work, carried on 
| remember almost entirely by General Mills, 
been of incalculable value to all mills. 

“Even though we as millers recognize how 
idamentally valueless the ash test is, except as 

e miller uses it to keep his flours uniform, I 
| think that there is something left for the 
earch chemist to find out. We may never get 
iy from the use of the ash factor in the buy- 

er's estimation of the value of flour, principally 
‘ause it is something tangible which he can use 
. yardstick. ‘This being the case, our research 
en ought to be able to find some way of han- 

a crop such as this 1943 crop in the South- 

so that the millers will not be punished as 


ing 


+ 
st 


dly as they are this year by what is called a 
gh ash crop. We are all of us having diffi- 
ty keeping our ash down where it is normally, 
nd are cutting our flours much shorter than they 
ould be cut, with a consequent high production 
clears and a resulting glut of the clear market. 
Effective research of this sort could add materi- 
to the millers’ profits.” 
\ll of this is, of course, perfectly sound, save 
ly for the closing line. We doubt if methods 
eeping down flour ash when milling naturally high 
vheat would, if made available to all millers 
increase their profits; yet it indubitably would 
ul of them both financial loss and even greater 
ry, as many millers can testify has been their 
Incidentally, since our 


rience this crop year. 
mments on this subject appeared three or four 
es ago, we have had reports from several millers 

wing considerable success in keeping their flour 
down by slight variations in their grinding and 
irations, chiefly based on the relative proportions 
large and small berries in the wheat itself. 
Further incidentally, our correspondent’s reference 


comparatively recent discoveries in the use of 


} 


flour to compensate for diastatic variations re- 
to our mind a confession made to us by a miller, 
under seal of completest confidence at least a quarter 
century ago, that he had long made a practice of 
ing a small proportion of sprouted grain to his 
it mix when grinding flour for his bakery cus- 
tomers. He did not know the why and wherefore 
of it and he always bought the off-grade sprouted 
in secretly lest some competitor would assume him 
be cheating, but he did know that his baker cus- 
tomers liked the flour better and he hoped other mill- 
would be slow to find it out. 
(his was before the days of general employment 
0 laboratories in the milling and baking industries. 
Yet it was the result of crude research, stumbling, 
iting and inexplicable as it was. Many years, how- 
er, passed before the test tubes brought the thing 
into the open, gave it a name and made it a standard 


+ 


part of the modern process of milling. Like many 


( 
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another one time marvel now become an indispensable 
part of every day life, this use of malt flour followed 
the course of Charles Lamb’s story of the discovery 
of the tastefulness of roast pig when the Chinese 
hovel burned down, the China boy licked his scorched 
fingers and thereafter millions of other hovels were 
secretly set afire to burn some other unfortunate pig. 

None should be so bold as to decry pure research 
sailing away on an uncharted sea even if, like Colum- 
bus, it reaches a visionary Indies and thus discovers 
a continent. Yet, it is more likely to save time and 
the making of mistakes if it has not only a sail and 
a compass but some idea of the port of its ambition. 
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FAIRY TALES 


A* always informed and _ straight-thinking corre- 
spondent suggests that we might like to com- 
ment on the current outbreak of “fairy tale” flour 
seliing tactics. He implies that such comment might 
echo the feelings of many millers and appeal to the 
business consciences of many others. 

We certainly would and do like to write such a 
timely piece and can state the case no better than 
merely to quote verbatim our correspondent’s own 
factual statement of recent instances of “fairy tale” 
sales talk with which he has come into contact, as 
follows: 

“Some salesmen—and this seems to be quite 
general—are telling the trade that they are sure that 
the subsidy is going to be reduced, which will mean 
higher prices on flour, and therefore they should 
buy now. 

“Other salesmen say they are going to raise the 
ceiling on millfeed, which will make lower prices on 
flour, and therefore this one salesman at least is 
telling his customers not to buy now, strange as 
that may seem. This fellow, of course, overlooks 
the fact that if they did raise the ceiling on millfeed 
they would reduce the subsidy on wheat accordingly. 

“Another man is urging this trade to buy flour 
because he has inside definite information to the effect 
that the mills of the country are going to be required 
to make war flour and he is so much interested in 
the welfare of his customers that he thinks they 
should load now with good flour while good flour 
can be lawfully made.” 

From our own knowledge we could add to this 
list, but the incidents that have come to our atten- 
tion generally are variations having the same form 
and complexion. Why millers do these things or 
permit their salesmen to do them despite the almost 
certain dispute of their prophecies by future events 
is not easily understood. Quite possibly the situa- 
tion is due to backwash on their operating schedule 
by reduced government buying and slowing down of 
shipping directions counseling extra effort to restore 
the balance of unfilled orders. 

Certainly it does not make sound commercial sense 
any more than does the resumption of the price bat- 
tle as the result of the greater leeway permitted by 
revaluation of the government subsidy. Perhaps it 
is due chiefly to the spirit of sales adventure which 
for so many years has been the old man of the sea 
for flour millers of every size, kind and location— 
commendable, perhaps, but rarely profitable. 
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A CITIZENS’ PLEDGE 

HE Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

last week adopted the unusual procedure of dis- 
tributing to its members the full text of a pledge of 
loyalty recently adopted and signed by a group of 
citizens of Wichita, Kansas. While the declaration is 
somewhat overlong and thundering in its phraseology, 
it contains so much that is sane and sound and is so 
accurately expressive of what we believe to be the 
thoughts and feelings of an overwhelming majority 
of plain American citizens that we are here quoting 
in full two of its essential paragraphs: 

“For the past several years the people and 
their various governmental agents have been ex- 
perimenting with our government in attempts to 
alter both its form and substance, thereby creat- 
ing and spreading confusion, unrest, and disunity 
throughout the land. This procedure should now 
be ended; we should now return to the _ basic 
laws and precepts of our Constitution. So many 
of us, so many times during recent years, have 
avowed our devotion to democracy, forgetting 
that our nation is a republic—forgetting that no 
majority (nor minority) rules us, but, rather that 
law governs us—that this law—the Constitution 

must continue to govern us if we are to retain 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity. 

“Therefore, in the exercise of those natural 
rights of free men, retained by the people of the 
United States as set forth in our Constitution, 
we, the undersigned citizens of Wichita, State of 
Kansas, and of the United States, alarmed by the 
continuous increase through recent years of pow- 
ers exercised by the federal government over and 
upon the citizens of the United States, these same 
to such an extent as to make evident a design on 
the part of this government to effect such control 
over the habits, the activities and the lives of the 
people as to eventually render them incapable of 
retaining and exercising their God-given rights 
and liberties, do hereby make devotion to these 
principles and truths, and for the universal rec- 
ognition and perpetuation of which, do pledge to 
ourselves and to each other, the use of our humble 
talents and efforts to bring the facts of this con- 
dition to the conscious and active attention of our 
fellow-men, with the hope and prayer that pru- 
dence will determine and guide the actions of all 
to the end that the people of these states shall 
return to themselves and their local governments 
those powers and rights which have been usurped 
from them by the federal government at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in violation of the spirit and letter 
of our Constitution.” 

Here surely are essential patriotism and pride of 
country in words which might have been spoken by 
Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Grover Cleve- 
land or an earlier day Roosevelt. No doubt those 
who for more than a decade have been alienating our 
government from these age-old principles would, with 
their exceptional gifts for weasel thoughts and inter- 
pretations, freely and with characteristic self-convic- 
tion readily adopt the statement as expressing their 
own faiths and seek to use it to perpetuate their own 
ambitions. Yet the truth would not be in them. 

We confess that had we had a hand in thus stating 
the need for restoring the government to the Con- 
stitution and to the people—freed from the legalized 
corruption permitted by extra-constitutional interpre- 
tations by the courts—we would have incorporated in 
it a demand that this government, or any government, 
be denied authority to impose unlimited and ineq- 
uitable taxation upon the people. For the unrestricted 
power to tax is the root and branch of the new deal 
and of every other abuse of the authority of gov- 
ernment. So long as this power exists any well or- 
ganized group can seize and hold all authority by 
circumventing the Constitution, the courts, the Con- 
gress and even the will of the people themselves. 

The past 10 years have proved this beyond all 
possible question. 
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LAKE SHIPPING PROMISES 
TO EXCEED GRAIN NEEDS 


Toronto, Ont.—Members of the grain 
and flour trade of Canada are beginning 
to see a complete reversal of the prob- 
lem in transportation of grain from the 
head of the lakes at Fort William and 
Port Arthur this year as compared with 
the difficulties experienced in 1943. Last 
year tonnage was insufficient for the 
amount of grain awaiting movement to 
eastern Canada for milling and feeding 
purposes as well as for export out of the 
country. This season available tonnage 
promises to be greatly in excess of the 
grain to be moved, On Feb. 15 the 
quantity of wheat at Fort William and 
Port Arthur totaled 26,734,951 bus, com- 
pared with 98,834,534 on the correspond- 
ing date last year. The situation with 
regard to coarse grains is no_ better, 
stocks amounting to not more than 40,- 
000,000 bus. 

Due to the mild winter navigation is 
expected to open several weeks earlier 
than usual and grain stocks at the lake- 
head are wholly inadequate for the de- 
mand that will develop at that time. The 
capacity of elevators and annexes totals 
about 140,000,000 bus but owing to scar- 
city of box cars railways although strain- 
ing every effort to do so have found it 
impossible to fill up the available space 
during the winter months. A large num- 
ber of new vessels are in the ore-carry- 
ing trade this year which will release 
many of the smaller boats for grain. 
Stocks, therefore, will disappear rapidly 
once navigation is open and the railways 
will not be able to move supplies in as 
rapidly as they move out. 

The shortage of feed grains in eastern 
Canada with the necessity of allotting 
a certain number of railway cars to that 
movement has complicated the situation. 
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CANADIAN MILLS RECEIVE 
BIG EXPORT FLOUR ORDERS 


Toronto, Ontr.—Canadian mills have 
received large export orders for flour 
in the past 10 days. In addition to the 
heavy bookings coming from the United 
Kingdom over the week-end of March 11, 
which will keep all available capacity en- 
gaged until the end of June, there have 
been heavy commitments of mutual aid 
business to the West Indies. Iceland 
had also been in the market for Canadian 
The ca- 
pacity of Canadian mills will be strained 
to the utmost to produce all the flour 
that has been booked for export ship- 
ment from now until the end of June. 


flour during the past week. 
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VANCOUVER BUILDS UP STOCKS 
Vancouver, B. C.—Nearly a month 

has elapsed since any CCC buying of 
Canadian wheat for feeding purposes in 
California, Washington and Oregon took 
place in the Vancouver market, Up to 
the present Vancouver grain men have 


not been much worried about this cessa- 
tion of buying although it followed six 
months of more or less heavy purchases 
in this market. Actually the shutting 
off of local buying has been a boon to 
the local grain men in that it enabled 
them to clean up old contracts and at 
the same time permitted the railways to 
build up stocks in local elevators. Where- 
as elevator capacity here is 19,500,000 
bus, the heavy clearances for CCC ac- 
count in the past two and a half months 
dropped stocks here to 9,000,000 bus. 
Currently storage is up to 10,500,000 bus. 
BRE? D IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FOOD SITUATION IN EGYPT 

Lonpon, Eno.—Denying that British 
and allied troops were responsible for 
food shortages, malnutrition and disease 
among the native population in Egypt, 
an Official British announcement pointed 
out that the situation in Upper Egypt, 
where there has been a serious outbreak 
of malaria, is in no way due to any 
scarcity of food. Large quantities of 
wheat from the 1943 harvest remain 
available and, as a result of the goy- 
ernment’s collection scheme, these sup- 
plies have been and are more than suf- 
ficient for the needs of the country until 
the next harvest. “If local shortages 
occur,” adds the announcement, “these 
can only be due to failures in the sys- 
tem of distribution, for which the British 
authorities are not responsible.’ There 
is an agreement between the British and 
Egyptian governments under which the 
British government makes no purchases 
of cereals or meat without the consent 
of the Egyptian government, and only 
when surpluses have existed have the 
British authorities purchased food lo- 
cally. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADA’S EXTERNAL TRADE UP 
Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 

of Statistics, Ottawa, reports Canada’s 
external trade in January (exclusive of 
gold) at $372,359,000 as compared with 
$305,834,000 in the corresponding month 
last year, an increase of $66,525,000, The 
expansion was due entirely to greater 
merchandise exports, the total for which 
amounted to $242,011,000 compared with 
$177,324,000 in January, 1943. 


dise exports to the United Kingdom were 


Merchan- 


sharply higher at $94,813,000 as against 
$42,624,000 in the same month of 1943 
while exports to the United States to- 
taled $85,325,000 compared with $91,178,- 
000. 
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FEEDS FROM WOOD AND STRAW 

Lonpon, Enc.—In the House of Com- 
mons recently the Minister of Food was 
asked whether any action had been taken 
by his department to develop food prod- 
ucts from wood and straw as is appar- 
ently being done in Canada. The minis- 
ter replied that a number of projects 
for manufacturing animal food from 
wood and straw had been carefully con- 
sidered by his department and the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, and the Agricul- 
tural Research Council, but there was 


not sufficient promise in their develop- 
ment to warrant the heavy calls neces 
sary in respect to plant, fuel and man 
power. The questioner begged to dif- 
fer with this view, which caused an- 
other member to chip in with the humor- 
ous remark: “Would the right honorable 
gentleman, the Minister of Food, request 
his right honorable friend, the Minister 
of Agriculture, to cause green spectacles 
to be put on cows so that they could 
be fed on wood shavings?” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DEATH OF A. E. GOODBODY 

Lonvon, Enoc.—The death occurred on 
Feb. 19 of Arthur Edward Goodbody, 
who was a partner in the old firm of 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, before it 
was converted into a limited company. 
He was actively connected with the firm 
as partner for about 14 years, but had 
been living in retirement since 1931. 
The firm, now known as Harris Bros. 
& Co. (Grain), Ltd., does business in 
grain and imported flour. 
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F. W. PEACH HURT IN AIR RAID 
Peach, Mar- 
dorf, Peach & Co., Ltd., London, suf- 


Lonvon, Enc.—F. W. 


fered injury to his eyes and his arm 
while tackling a fire bomb which had 
penetrated into his house during a re 
His effectual 


dealing with the bomb saved his home 


cent air raid on London. 


from destruction but sand blew into his 
eyes and shrapnel injured an arm. The 
injuries were not serious and he was 
able to return to his office within a few 
days. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DEATH OF CHARLES H. WILSON 

Charles Henry Wilson, 
Toronto Retail 


Cake Bakers Association, died on March 


Toronto, On’. 


past president of the 


14. He spent all his life in the baking 
industry of Toronto, establishing his own 
business 25 years ago. His first bakery 
experience was gained in the business 
established by his father, James Wilson, 
who was one of the pioneers of the To- 
ronto bakery trade. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BARKER EARNINGS IMPROVE 
Earnings of Baker 
Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., in 19438 


show ed a 


Toronto, On. 
marked improvement over 
those of the previous year after absorb- 
ing increased income and excess profits 
taxes. Net profit available for the pref- 
erence stock carrying a cumulative div- 
idend rate of $2.50 per share was nearly 
double requirements compared with $2.92 
per share in 1942. 
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EXPLOSION IN OATS PLANT 

Toronto, Onr.—An explosion occurred 
in the rolled oats plant of Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta., 
on March 13. The third floor of the 
building was set on fire. One workman 
was slightly injured. Damage is unof- 
ficially estimated at $20,000. 


CURB ON BRAN EXPORTS 
FROM ONTARIO IS ASKED 


Toronto, Ont.—The provincial gov: 
ment of Ontario asked the Dominion 
thorities to curb the export of bran fr» 
this province in order that dome 
shortages may be relieved. In comm 
ing on the situation George Drew, pr 
ier of Ontario, said that many compla 
from farmers, co-operatives and ¢ 
panies had been made concerning 
shortage of bran, and owing to the s 
ousness of the situation it was consid: 
advisable to seek the assistance of 
tawa. 

Notwithstanding the situation in 
tario, as described by Mr. Drew, it 
be pointed out that production of 1 
feed in Canada has increased enormo 
in the past two years while exports | 
declined to almost negligible quant 


in the same period due to rigid Dor 
In the « 
ar 1942-43 the total output was 

52 tons, of which only 44,477 tons 


ion government restriction. 


ve 


‘ 
shipped out of the country, or less t 
6%, whereas two years earlier, nan 
in 1940-41, 
amounted to 382,491 tons of which 


production of mill 


592 went for export or more than 90% 
A table showing production, dom: 
disappearance and the quantities remair 
ing for export in the past five years 
indicates the greatly increased supplies 
of millfeed which have been availabk 

for livestock feed in Canada: 
Domes- 
tic dis 
Production appearance 
ns tons 

1938 515 3 5 
1939-40... 
1940 
1941-42 
1942-43 

It was recently reported by the Do 
minion Bureau of Statistics that so 
in the current crop year exports of n 
feed from Canada are even less than 
1942-43, running under 5% of output, 
while production is greater than | 
year, The increased demand in hi 
markets is stated to be a result of 
low ceiling levels which make millf 
cheaper than any other form of feed 
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MAY NOT WANT FASTER SHIPS 
FOR POSTWAR GRAIN TRA 

Lonvon, Ene.—Colonel Llewellin, 
British Minister of Food, recently 
ferred to the necessity of rebuilding 
British merchant fleet with better 
faster ships wherewith to carry the 
ports of food and other commoditie: 
postwar days, To another audic 
about the same time, the minister 
agriculture, R. S. Hudson, also refer': 
to the importance of ships in post 
trade. He said when the great crus:de 
of liberation in Europe began shippio 
and other transport would be strai 
to the uttermost. 

A London trade paper, commenting on 
these two statements, says that the <is- 
appearance of the type of tramp steam- 
er which was largely employed for the 
transport of grain some 30 years ag9% 








rio 
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many respects is regrettable. Their 


in 
smaller size, compared with more recent 


ships, was an advantage, for a buyer 
could take a whole cargo whereas in most 
eases he ean only take part of the cargo 
of the more recent larger ships. Larger 
ships also present an easier target to 
the enemy in wartime, and it would have 
he a better policy, during the two 
wars, to have built tramp ships of a 
smaller size with engines capable of giv- 
it greater speed if required. 


commentator on the subject in the 


| 5 drew attention to another aspect 
of the faster speed proposal of the gov- 
‘ rent in that merchants had an in- 
terest in vessels not being too quick on 
the voyage. Often grain carriers were 


used as floating warehouses and their 
of discharge in the United Kingdom 


1 the Continent was not known until 


were nearing the end of the voyage. 


\| times quick deliveries of commodities 
d have been embarrassing to their 


0 r The forced sale of a cargo or 


p | through a vessel arriving before 
it is wanted had proved a sadly ex- 
pensive business over and over again. 
I 1 the viewpoint of the traders it is 
nol by any means proved that the gov- 
ernment’s proposals to build faster ships 
would be welcomed, as it has not yet 
he established in some trades that 
higher speeds would be wanted by buy- 
ers of commodities, or would be eco- 


i¢ 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BACK ON THE CORN EXCHANGE 
wpon, Enoe.—Charles H. Pillman, 


Pillman & Phillips, London and Liv- 


erpool, has recovered from his recent 

illness and returned to his office and 

the London Corn Exchange on March 1. 

He was laid up for two months. The 
ss began with an attack of influ- 

enza, followed by a_ serious relapse 

caused by his venturing out of doors 
fore completely recovering. 
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BRITISH GRAIN GROWING 
MENACES MEAT PRODUCTION 


mwpoN, Ena.—At a conference be- 
British 
culture and the National Farmers Union 


tween the Minister of Agri- 
ttention was drawn to the serious de- 
livestock 


wartime concentration on 


crease in production which 
present 
grain growing has brought about in 
Great Britain, endangering, it is claimed, 
nation’s well-being. It was stressed 
the raising of livestock must be 
le a paying proposition, for at pres- 
the livestock section of agriculture 
being carried on from sheer love of 
le, and the predicted shortage of 
ifter the war would be intensified 
less more meat could be produced 
at home, 
"he recent returns of the Ministry of 
‘iculture are evidence of the enor- 
ious increase in the marketings of 
eat, barley and oats on English and 
Welsh markets, contrasting sharply with 
eat supplies. According to these re- 
irns the aggregate sales since last har- 
to the middle of February were 
‘round 6,500,000,000 bus, as compared 
ith 4,200,000,000 for the same period 
the 1938-39 season. The wheat ag- 
tregate alone has arisen from 150,000,000 
bus to 200,000,000 bus. 
To this immense increase in grain 
production Britain’s unrationed loaf, un- 


doubtedly, is largely due, whereas the 
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ASSISTANT GENERAL 


MANAGERS FOR LAKE OF THE WOODS * 





W. A. Hastings 

C. H. G. Short, president and managing 
director of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., has announced the appoint- 
ment of three assistant general managers. 


J. M. Pearen 


Ww. 4 
appointed assistant general manager in 
A. Hastings, Win- 
nipeg, assistant general manager in charge 


MacGregor, Montreal, has been 


charge of sales; W. 


W. L. MacGregor 


of grain operations, and J. M. Pearen, 
Keewatin, assistant general manager in 
charge of production. All three have long 
been associated with the company. 





meat ration is about 1 lb (28¢ worth) 
per person per week and the public has 
been warned that it may be still smaller 


later on. 
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BREAD QUALITY IN) BRITAIN 
Lonpnon, Enc.—Answering some ques- 
tions about bread at a recent press con- 
ference, Col. Llewellin, minister of food, 
revealed that oats were no longer added 
to the grist as this diluent had not been 
found very satisfactory. Complaints as 
to the quality of the national loaf, 
which some claimed was deteriorating, 
were not justified, he — said. The 
loaf was rather better than formerly, 
and, personally, he rather liked it. He 
also was unable to agree with the com- 
plaint by consumers that the bread was 
indigestible and caused recurrence of 
gastric trouble. Whether he agrees or 
not there certainly is a growing preva- 
lence of gastric trouble, which may not 
altogether be due to the bread but to 
the starchy nature of so much of the 
food that is eaten these days to make 
up for meat and fruit. 





WEA Checking on 
Soybean and Meal 
Exchange Demands 


Walter C. Berger, chief of the War 
Food Administration’s feed and livestock 





branch, has been checking special in- 
stances in which country elevators are 
reported to have insisted on the return 
of meal with soybean sales. These cases 
are isolated, according to Mr. Berger, 
who expressed satisfaction with the pro- 
tein situation. 

Recently receivers have rejected car 
lot shipments, with resultant price soft- 
ening, a fair indication of a relaxation 
of the protein tightness, Mr. Berger 
believes. 

WEA officials state that the soybean 
meal exchange demand, while disturbing 
to distribution channels, probably is lim- 
ited as it is believed that few beans are 


moving now, However, that possibility 
may develop between corn and cotton- 
seed. ‘These developments will be care- 
fully watched at WFA and moves made 
to correct practices which disrupt normal 
distribution pattern. 
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FEBRUARY FOOD PRICES 
DECLINE IN MOST CITIES 


Wasnincron, D. C. 





Lower food 
prices in most cities brought living es- 
sentials down by .8% between mid- 
January and mid-February, Secretary 
Frances Perkins, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, said recently. 

“Food prices declined by 1.2% on the 
average, while prices of other goods and 
services rose by .3%,” she said. 

In February the cost of living was 
slightly below last April when the Pres- 
ident’s hold-the-line order was issued. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
123.7% of the 1935-39 
average, about 23% above the January, 
1941, level. 

“Over the last year, prices of living 
Rents 
unchanged, food has been 


now stands at 


essentials have increased 2.2%. 
are almost 
practically stabilized, while clothing 
prices are up 6.8%, and the average cost 
of fuel, housefurnishings and equipment, 
and miscellaneous goods and services are 
up 3 to 4%. 

“The reduction in food prices from 
Jan. 15 to Feb. 15 was somewhat great- 
er than usual at this time of year be- 
cause of the unusual decline in green 
vegetables and oranges,” said Miss Per- 
kins. “Ordinarily there is a seasonal 
rise in fresh produce. This year there 
were declines because of unusually large 
supplies of certain vegetables and the 
establishment of community ceilings on 
produce in many localities.” 
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BORDEN SALES UP 14% 

New York, N. Y.—Total sales of the 
Borden Co. and its domestic and Cana- 
dian subsidiaries reached a new high in 
1943, amounting to $371,866,527, a gain 





of 14% over 1942. Net income was 
$9,405,705 in 1943, compared with $8,- 
Only 46% 
of the totals was derived from the fluid 


379,654 in the previous year. 
milk division, The company was unable 
to restore to normal quantities depleted 
inventories of finished goods in some 
divisions because of the heavy demand, 
particularly from government agencies, 
Theodore G. Montague, president, said 
in the annual report. The ultimate cost 
of replenishing these inventories will be 
higher as a result of increased produc- 
tion cost per unit, he reported. 
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CCC’S LIQUIDATION COST 
PLACED AT HALF BILLION 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. could be liquidated now at 
a loss to the government of $500,000,000, 
J. B. Hutson, president of the corpora- 
tion, told a House appropriations com- 
mittee. 





Realized losses on all programs of the 
corporation, Mr. Hutson said, amounted 
to $156,000,000 through Sept, 30, 1943. 

That figure did not include any esti- 
mated losses on inventories of farm 
products CCC owns. 

As of Dec. 31, 1943, the corporation 
owned commodities valued at $903,490,- 
586.92. 

Mr. Hutson’s testimony was in connec- 
tion with a request for an additional 
$349,000 in administrative expenses. 
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GMA MID-YEAR MEETING 
TO BE HELD JUNE 14-15 


New York, N. Y.—The mid-year meet- 
ing of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
American will be held June 14-15 in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
it was announced recently by Paul S. 
Willis, president of the group. Speak- 
ers of national prominence, he said, will 
be announced shortly together with sub- 
jects affecting 1944 operations of food 
processors. 
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buffed Straight 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








WHOLE WHEAT GLAMOUR 
FADES.—In this war, as in the last, the 
glamour of whole wheat tarnishes wher- 
ever diet theory or necessity have im- 
posed it upon war-beset populations. 
100% 


wheat flour extraction brought on a dire 


Take Eire, for example, where 


affliction of rickets—to say nothing of a 
peculiar obsession of neutrality. Upon 
this subject Science and Industry, pub- 
lished by the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, London, says: 

“Not only, so we gather, is it neces- 
sary for human beings to receive in their 
diet, enough iron, phosphorus, calcium, 
and so on to insure good health; it is 
also necessary that these elements shall 
be present in a form that is adapted to 
human metabolism; that they shall be 
accompanied by the vitamins that help 
in their assimilation, and that no dele- 
shall 
forming insoluble or incompatible com- 

The 
invites therefore 


terious substances interfere by 


pounds. question of calcium in 


bread many answers. 
Bread is an important source of cal- 
cium; milk is another; beer may con- 
tribute a 
only contains calcium as a natural in- 
of the 


flour in 


useful addition. Bread not 


gredient flour; as a wartime 


measure all England has to 
sack of 280 lbs of 
ground chalk or limestone to provide 
It seems that 


contain 7 oz per 
a small margin of safety. 
to obtain a good yield of calcium in the 
process of digestion there should be 
present a correct ratio between the cal- 
cium and phosphorus in the food and 
there should also be present a due pro- 
portion of vitamin D, because this helps 
in the process. On the other hand, the 
presence of excessive quantities of phytic 
acid in the flour tends to the formation 
of calcium phytate, a substance that is 
The 
above statements do not denote new dis- 


insoluble in the intestinal juices. 


coveries; they may be found in many 
textbooks and are 
back numbers of this journal, among 
which we 
Bacharach and Kent-Jones published in 
November, 1941. 

“An experiment on a large scale show- 


recorded in various 


may refer to a paper by 


ing the effect of an undue proportion of 
phytic acid in flour seems to have been 
made with very unfortunate results that 
may be a warning to other countries. 
Some time in the year 1941, if our infor- 
mation is correct, the government of 
Eire made compulsory in that country 
the use of a flour that was 100% whole- 
meal, After a certain interval of time 
there was a very serious outbreak of 
rickets in Dublin; the incidence of rick- 
ets in young children in that city had 
been about 11 per 1,000, but by the 
spring of 1943 this had increased in 
some districts to over 300 per 1,000. 
The increase seems to have had more 
than one cause; there is and long has 


been a good deal of poverty in Dublin 
and the children do not get very much 
milk; these conditions prevailed prior 
to the introduction of the 100% whole- 
meal and the medical opinion in Dublin 
is that in the main the increase in rick- 
ets has been due to the increase in the 
Under 
the pressure of medical authority the 


phytic acid content of the flour. 


flour has been reduced to 
in this 
interested in 


extraction of 
85%, to the extraction 
country. Those 
the details of them in 
two papers on ‘The Incidence of Rickets 
Prof. W. J. E. 
and his colleague, published in the Jour- 


similar 
who are 
find 


will some 


in Dublin’ by Jessop 
nal of the Medical Association of Eire in 
June last. 

“We have not 
85% 
Dublin nor whether its introduction has 
in that 
city, but we may possibly learn some- 


heard how long the 


new flour has been available in 


reduced the amount of rickets 
future. 
Probably a number of our readers are 
already acquainted with the latest sta- 
Real wholemeal, of 100% extrac- 
tion, will speedily lose such glamour as 


thing about this in the near 


tistics. 


it may have once possessed, if investiga- 


tion confirms the results that we have 
read.” 


Britain’s whole wheat parliamentarian, 
Sir Ernest Graham-Little, recently heck- 
led the minister of food on the compul- 
sory calcium content of the war loaf. A 
scientific society, he said, had proclaimed 
that increased consumption of calcium 
salts had raised the blood pressure of 
the population—a dangerous thing, since 
“every fourth person of the late middle 
age died from it.” The minister replied 
that he was persuaded the public health 
had been benefited by the amount of cal- 
cium added to bread and that, Sir Ernest 
to the contrary notwithstanding, the cal- 
cium-adding order would stand. 


sss 


No, the American public still 
doesn’t know too much about flour en- 
This was evident 
marks made in the Kentucky legislature 


when it was considering the enrichment 


richment. from _ re- 


bill which is now before the governor for 
signature. 
was chiefly concerned to know whether 
it affected corn bread in any way—he 
didn’t want that monkeyed with. When 
it came to a vote he registered a “No.” 
He didn’t know enough about the subject 
to vote “Yes’—couldn’t bring himself to 
“turn all these vitamins loose” without 
more mature reflection and knowledge. 
Another senator whose vote was against 
the bill explained impatiently that it 
“would be nice not to have to bother 
with all these pills.” . . . For a long time 
it has been insisted in these columns that 


One member of the Senate 


By Carroll K. Michener 








great care should be taken, in the pro- 
motion of enriched flour, to avoid public 
confusion as to its precise nature. It has 
been contended that enriched flour should 
specifically and pointedly be called ‘“en- 
riched white flour,” and that no occasion 
should be lost for making clear to even 
that it is good old, 
familiar old white flour, with only a few 


the most casual 
vitamins and minerals added. Too often, 
instead, the name “enriched flour” (omit- 
ting the tritical word “white’”’) has been 
coupled with whole wheat products in 
such a way as to invite misunderstanding 
or to perpetuate invidious comparisons. 

Would the doubtful 
ators have been so julep-y if they had 


Kentucky sen- 


ever heard the gospel word “white” in 
connection with enrichment? Perhaps the 
might, indeed, be 
better helped by fewer references to those 
still 
appreciated things called vitamins—and 
more talk of white bread, 


cause of enrichment 
mysterious and by no means fully 


the ancient, 
accepted, understood and appreciated— 
aye, still venerated Staff of Life. 


OFF THE RECORD. 


last week to tag along on a pleasant junket 


Did my best 
in Washington, D. C., but couldn’t qual- 
ify. Nevertheless, I had the pleasure of 
helping Harry Bullis and A. EF. Mallon 
that took them 
from the Statler to the Pentagon Build- 
ing and elsewhere to hear all about how 


aboard the big buses 


the war is being conducted on the home 
front and how big business should con- 
duct itself on the advertising front. 
The whole thing was strictly off the 
record. 

In the group, which, it was explained, 
was limited to 235 for security reasons, 
national advertisers, 


were advertising 


men and media executives. They were 
guests of Elmer Davis, director of the 
Office of War Information. They con- 
ferred with Robert Patterson, the under- 
secretary of war, and James V. 
restal, the undersecretary of the 
Donald Nelson, WPB chairman, 
to them while they were being 


and dined. 


For- 
navy. 
spoke 
wined 
The War Advertising Coun- 
cil co-operated with OWI in arranging 
and pulling off the program. 

That top civilian and military authori- 
ties in Washington should take time out 
to consort in this manner with adver- 
tising men was accepted by one of the 
Washington trade press boys (Stanley 
E. Cohen, Advertising Age) to mean 
that “the carpet-eating New Dealer is 
a casualty of war, and business is out 
of the doghouse.” This commentator 
went on to say: 

“Largely because of the advertising 
industry’s record in transmitting war in- 
formation messages to the public in un- 
derstandable terms, the old bugaboo that 
ads were the unwanted stepchild among 


channels of information has been 
to rest.” 

It may be permissible, in spite of 
off-record nature of the affair, to 
into it this serious purpose: War Ad 
tising Council fears that reconversio 
industry from war to peace may n 
wholesale reconversion of adverti 
from institutional and war copy to 
copy, and hoped to be able to in 
trinate the big advertising boys 
that 


out promotion advertising in the 


the idea there is no need for 
future. The war is far from 
Donald Nelson 


and not for publication) is report 


won 


(strictly on the 


have summed up the message of the 
told the that lin 


will be coming along 


when he group 
conversion 
but that 


await the 


reconversion 
defeat of 
warned that the transition would tak 
added that 


gun on the retu 


extensive 
Germany. 
months, and 
forts to beat the 
civilian will be 
His “You 


most to the winning of the war by 


least six 
business unavail 
message was: can contr 
tinuing to demonstrate the all-out 
acter of your participation in the 
and by self censorship to avoid disp 
ing the other fellow’s contribution.” 
When the men 
through that 


schedule of 


business and ad 


who went 13-hour 


sion meetings returne: 
their desks they probably were (or 
will be) Advert 


Council proposals for new war info 


greeted with War 
tion campaigns. In making their 
sions some undoubtedly will recall 
of the 


Johnston, the enterprising young p 


pungent observations of | 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
United States: “Business may be ou 
the doghouse, but it is only a step f 
the master’s bedroom to the kennels.’ 


Lee Marshall, 
tribution, 


director of food 


Says there’s too much x 


food on the 
a by-line 


plates of America, [les 
contributor to the cu 

number of Consumer's Guide, 
by and for the War Food 
tion. In 1942, he says, we wasted 1 
food than 
forces and our lend-lease requireme 
This amounted to 20-80% of what 
If we 


alone, he says, to one third of whi 


publi 
Admini: 
needed 


was by our @ 


produced, cut our plate « 
is we would be adding 25,000,000 |b 
food each 24 hours to our domestic | 


/ 


supply, and that means—at the rate 
5 lbs per day per soldier—that we c 

contribute enough to feed 5,000,000 1 
The plate was 
figures derive from what is descri! 


of our armed forces. 


as a simple midwestern dinner served to 
81 men and women, from whose pilates 
a quarter of a pound of food apiece was 
scraped into the garbage can. 
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EXTRA HOURS SEVEN 


OF DOUGH STABILITY ' Great Bread Makers 


&é KE LLY’S + AM 0 U S 9 Ye 4 Wi O From Selected Spring Wheat 
Cet A new development % Ve 

sesh which greatly ex- 7 

= Ytends fermentation 


tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
is abuse, write or wire 
eee 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED FARM GOLD 


MILLS COMPANY APEX—Fancy Clear 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA RED INDIAN—First Clear 


» | Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 


ALL TYPES Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 
FLOUR OF FLOURS | | ““tieed< 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. BIRCHMONT 


Lockport, N. Y. Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. a WHITE GOLD 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS A HIGH QUALITY (Standard Patent) 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


All Grades ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 300 Bbls Capacity | 
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A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 



































Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


b4 SAX Oo Ad y AA | L L Ss For neler aia sooneill 
f rs eee ST. LOUIS, MO. 
= ncaa an Our 94th year Hubbard *ii:¢ 


KING’S BEST ‘““RUSSELL'S BEST” STANDARD MILLING 
GOLD MINE “AMERICAN SPECIAL’ COMPANY 


tl —_ is ere yo . oo high protein ape j 

EXCELSIOR . heat dist = o ss — Kan- Millers o 
Iniviuge<«£ © CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 

RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas BAKERY FLOURS 




















orld, ... Made in Minnesota 





° . UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company PLAIN AMD SELF-RISING KING MIDAS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA ew ee ee ee FLOUR 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 


Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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} Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours > (Rea 


yy y 
A “ IRAL” 
jE) 7 ~_ i be > ae 8800. THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Ws WL, Y A Salina, Kansas Topeka, Kansas 
An Grade—An uantit —An Time | TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 

y ‘y Quantity —Any || AtvatrA MEAL BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 

BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION cua nenvan saunas UuaiNe 6 avean vee 200 vane 


JOTS CO. Merch Exch \ 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. PRODUCTS ¢ erchants Exchange WYMORE NEBRASKA 


Y 











Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. * 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. | | MXOER LAKES AND HUDSON MILLING WHEAT 


: : : Geneva, N. Y. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators WHEAT ' RYE Direct Shipment ta Milliare Amature 


and Feed Mills FLOUR mits At FLOUR EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. SALINA, KANSAS 
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FLOURS ... 
whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 


dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


w 


| You can depend on 


a 


| LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 


RED WING 


M ! L LS MINNESOTA 
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WERSEAS IGS 


MADE FOR SERVICE 


EVERYWHERE! 


Designed to take your 
product ’round the world— 
through rain, storm, snow, 
sleet, heat or crowded ware- 
houses, Hammond Overseas 
Bags meet all export speci- 
fications. They can be 
quickly and economically 
adapted to your product— 
NOW! 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
YIELD SHARPLY DOWN 


Estimated Output of 99,000,000 Bushels 
Compares With 1942-43 Crop of 
156,000,000 Bushels 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The latest esti- 
mate of the 1943-44 wheat crop in Aus 
tralia, where harvesting was just recent- 
ly completed, 


places the production at 


99,000,000 bus, compared with the pre- 
liminary estimate of 89,000,000 bus and 
the 1942-43 crop of 156,000,000 bus, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The current outturn was harvested 
from an acreage about 15% less than the 
small acreage of the preceding year. 
The reduction of over a third in this 
year’s crop as compared with the 1942- 
43 harvest, is attributed largely to low- 


er yields per acre as well as to the re- 


duced acreage. Factors affecting the 
yields adversely were the cold, dry 


weather in the main wheat producing 


regions during much of the growing pe- 
riod, and the shortage of superphos- 
phates. 

rains in the 


Widespread important 


wheat growing area of New South 
Wales in October and 


proved 


November im- 
prospects somewhat, and _ final 
estimates for that state 
at 42,500,000 bus, or 


place the crop 
about 3,500,000 bus 
more than the preliminary estimate. Re- 
ports indicate, however, 
of the 


have deteriorated as_ the 


that the quality 
grain in parts of this area may 
result of the 
rains during the ripening and harvesting 
period. The outturn in South Australia, 
now placed at 19,000,000 bus, was also 


improved by a favorable change in 
weather conditions during the latter part 
of the growing season. 

Ihe statistical carry-over on Dec. 1 
is indicated at 


162,000,000 bus, which, 


added to production, gives a sup ply of 
about 260,000,000 bus for use in the year 
that began Dec, 1, 1943. 


tually the same 


This is vir- 


as the supply available 
at the beginning of the preceding season 
when domestic utilization is estimated 
to have been around 65,000,000 bus and 
exports were 


000,000 bus. 


unofficially placed at 37,- 


Allowing some step-up in 
utilization to cover increased consump- 
tion needs and industrial use, the bal- 
ance for export and carry-over 


around 190,000,000 bus. 


appea rs 
to be 





January's Flour Output 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 














DESIGNERS 
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The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 








(Continued from page 9.) 


showed relative gains, as did Washing- 
ton and Idaho. 
New York output 


both as compared with last month and 


slipped backward 
a year ago. Minnesota improved over 
volume, but was 
total 


December in actual 


relatively a smaller part of the 
output than a year ago, 

Output of the leading states, compared 
with December, was as follows (000's 
omitted) : 


January, December, 
1944 1943 
DOS... ic ucdsnsavaende: Eee 3,573 





BEIMMOSOCR ccc scccrcscce 2,665 2, 

SE ONE, 0604-004 6K aa 2,588 2 628 
OO Pere ee ee RTT 2,007 1,933 
i) ree erie ee 1,303 1,187 
SEU dé ciwcccevscccsaes 1,205 1,148 
Washington ....ccssccee 1,170 1,138 
Oklahoma ......seee-e- 1,010 890 


OHIO 2. ccccrccccccvcces 818 837 
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Kathrine Wellingbrook 


. . consumer relations . . 


Kathrine Wellingbrook, whose public 
relations work for the American Institute 
of Baking is well known, has opened her 
own office at 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Miss Wellingbrook organized a 
consumer relations program for the De- 
partment of Nutrition four years ago. 
Since then she has been doing a nation- 
wide job of popularizing bread and bak- 
ery products and interpreting the enrich- 
ment program to the consumer. Her as- 
sociation with the Institute continues. 
With the help of her own staff, however, 
she will now undertake similar programs 
for other food products. Top men in the 
food field are becoming increasingly aware 
of the need for consumer education in this 
period of transition, Miss Wellingbrook 
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W. Howard Chase 


. outstanding young man. . 


says. Particular emphasis must be given, 
from now on, to the problems arising 
from the inevitable changes in food hab- 
its, food manufacturers, and food mer- 
chandising brought about by the war. 
W. Howard Chase, director of public 
Mills, Min- 
neapolis, has been selected as one of the 


services for General Inc., 
10 outstanding young men of the year 
by the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. His work representing young 
men in business interested in public re- 
action to economic and political trends 
Mr. 


cluded among the 10 chosen young men 


won Chase the honor. Others in- 
were Richard Tregaskis, noted war cor- 
respondent, and Maj. Joe Foss, marine 


air ace. 





Mostty PERSONAL 





WITH MANHATTAN TRADE 

John A. Wills, Jr., vice president and 
general manager, Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, spent several days in 
the New York John H. 
Blake, the mill’s metropolitan represen- 


market with 
tative, following a conference in Wash- 
‘ington. was Ellis D. 
English, vice president and general sales 
manager, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City. 


Another visitor 


VACATION IN SOUTH 

R. E. Bemmels, of Bemmels-Vaughan, 
Chicago, left March 19 on a 
weeks’ trip to Vero Beach, Fla. 


several 


ON SURVEY COMMITTEE 

John S. Pillsbury, chairman of the 
board, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, is one of 18 prominent Minne- 
sotans recently named to the advisory 
committee of the Minnesota Poll, 
state-wide public opinion survey inaugu- 
rated by the Minneapolis Star Journal 
and Tribune. 


new 


LESLIE OLSEN HONORED 

Leslie R. Olsen, who has resigned his 
position as director of products control 
for the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, effective April 1, to seek a com- 
mission in the army, was guest of honor 
at a dinner at the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club, March 15, tendered him by his 
associates in the company. When he 


leaves, he will carry with him the best 


wishes of the entire organization, and 
their friend- 
beautiful 


Accompanying the watch was a 


a substantial reminder of 


ship in the form of a wrist 
watch. 
scroll bearing the signatures of those 
present at the dinner, as well as those at 
distant points who were unable to at- 


tend. 
HUNTS THE SPRINGTIME 

R. W. Goodell, president, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, is va- 
cationing at Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
My. < 
AT GOVERNMENT HEARING 

EK. C. Veeck, president, and William 
Stelljes, Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., left for Chicago March 20, 
to attend 


Eagle 


a government board meeting. 
KANSAS CITY 

Col. Noble M. Coe, formerly 
manager for Standard Milling Co. and 


VISIT 
sales 
before that sales manager for Bay State 


Milling City last 
week to talk with regional quartermaster 


Co., visited Kansas 
depot officers about new plans and sys- 
tems being installed. Col. Coe is deputy 
chief of operations of the transporta- 
tion division of the army. His work 
causes him to travel a great deal in- 
stalling and inspecting facilities. Offic- 
ing in the giant Pentagon Building in 
Washington, the colonel admits that at 


times even now he gets a little lost in 
the city within a building that houses 
40,000 people. Squeezed into Washing- 
ton for the last two years, Col. Coe is 
hoping that the day will come soon when 
he can go back to “Coe Lake” in north- 
ern Wisconsin where he was fishin’ and 
huntin’ when the army called him back 
into service in 1940. 


IN CHICAGO 


Among visitors in Chicago last week 
William Haley, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, and R, W. Goodell, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. 


were; 


NEW ENGLAND VISITOR 

Thurman Sherwood, vice president and 
Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, was a 
New last week, the 
guest of Charles P. Case, their Boston 


general manager of the 


England visitor 


representative. 


BACK HOME 


lL. M. Lundgaard, sales manager for 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
returned recently from a trip through 


the central states, which he wound up 


with a visit at the bakery engineers’ 


convention in Chicago. 


AT FORMER HOME 

H. K. Hanaford, Dallas, bulk products 
sales manager for the southwestern di- 
vision office at Dallas of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., was a recent visitor in Okla- 


homa City, where he formerly lived. 


IN THE EAST 

Ernest Wall, president of the Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas, is calling on the trade in the east- 


ern states. 

PAUL KINGSLEY ILL 
Paul R. 

feed 


Milling Co., Minneapolis, is rather seri- 


Kingsley, manager of the 


department, Commander-Larabee 


ously ill at his home, following his re- 


cent trip to Washington. 


KLECTED TO OFFICE 

R. M. Finch, manager of the Minne- 
apolis office of Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., recently was elected  secretary- 
treasurer of the Minnesota section of the 


American Waterworks Association. 


CHICAGO BUSINESS 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat 
Millers, from Chicago 
week where he made a trip in the in- 


Association of 
returned last 


terest of his association. 
BANK DIRECTORS 
W. C. Baird, of the Baird Brokerage 
Co., Nashville flour and feed brokerage 
concern, was elected to the board of 
directors of the Commerce Union Bank 
last week. Mr. Baird has 


president of the Nashville Power Board 


there been 
since its creation a few years ago, and 
has been identified with the flour broker- 
age business for 15 years. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SMALL BUSINESS COMMISSION 

O. E. M. Keller, Kasco Mills, Inc., 
Toledo, has been named to serve on the 
Ohio Small Business Commission by 
Governor John Bricker. The committee 
will be composed of five state senators, 
five state representatives and five small 
business men of the state. 
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CALIFORNIA FEED MEN 
PLAN APRIL MEETING 


Walter C. Berger to Be Featured Speaker 
at Annual Convention in Fresno 
April 21-22 


Walter C. Berger, chief of the f 
War Fo 
will be the featur 
speaker at the annual convention of | 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Deal 
Association to be held at 


21-22 


and livestock branch of the 
Administration, 


Fresno, Ay 


The convention program, according 





* 41 MISSIONS 


me, 


LRA 














Capt. Buford E. Flahaven, of St. Cloud, 
Minn., is the son of L. J. Flahaven, sales 
representative in southern Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Illinois for the At- 
kinson Milling Co., Minneapolis. Enlist- 
ing in the Army Air Corps in Decemb 
1941, he got his basic training at Merce 
Cal., and was commissioned the following 
June at Phoenix, Ariz., leaving in Octo- 
He was pilot of 
B-24 Liberators 


Island, and was recommended 


ber for oversea duty. 
one of the 
Wake 
receive the Flying Star. 


that raid 


He participat 
in 41 missions at Guadalcanal, as pil 
of the B-24 Liberator christened “T 
Bad Penny,” and was credited with wip- 
ing out a Jap village. Promoted captain 
in May, 1943, he returned to the United 
States last September, and was stationed 
at Boise, Idaho, as operations commander, 
where he was presented with two Oak 
Clusters for distinguished service. At 
his own request he has returned to the 
South Pacific, with a personally trained 
squadron. 
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Janes E, Baker, chairman, will be built 


:round the critical concentrate situation 


ind it is hoped that key men from Cali- 


fornia and surrounding states will be 
present to direct discussion of the prob- 
lems involved. 


Subjects to be discussed at the meet- 
include inventory restrictions, 1942- 

43 average concentrate quotas for mixed 
Office of Price Administration 
idjustments and adequate mark- 

rhe program committee urges 

bers to submit questions at once on 
OPA. ceiling orders and_ interpreta- 
; so that they may be forwarded to 
\ officials for study, and preparation 


vecific answers for the program on 
ifternoon of April 21, 
\ssisting James E. Baker, chairman, 
he committees planning the conven- 
ire Roland Hill, Dewey B. Wells, 
Kk. Simpson and W. A. 
H. W. Amelung is president of the as- 


Ferguson. 


P tion and E. H. Durr is vice presi- 


x *§ *& * * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x * ** *&* * 


First Lt. Charles B. Dreyer, who for- 








y was head of the Kansas City 

for Dreyer Commission Co., visited 
tives and friends there recently en 
Lt. Dreyer 
mw assigned to the Air Transport 


» to a new assignment. 


Command, and after having been in the 
service for two years feels that there 


» more schools left for him to at- 


* 
Grant Van Sant, vice president, Chin- 
l'rading Corp., and sales representa- 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 


N York, has been inducted into the 
ind will leave March 23 for 

( » Yaphank for classification and 
enment Ile has been active in the 

N York flour market for several years, 


iis many friends in the trade. 
* 


Vearing his new gold bar, Lt. Charles 

was in Hutchinson, Kansas, for 
sit with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
N. Kelly, after graduating from 

school in Texas. He accompanied 
vurents to Kansas City for the wed- 
William G. 
C. C. Kelly, president of the 


of his brother, Lt. 


liam Kelly Milling Co., and an uncle 
e groom, also attended the nuptials. 


N. Kelly, father of the two young 


's, is vice president of the milling 
any. 


* 


Robert P. 
nission as lieutenant senior grade 
he United States Naval Reserve. 
O’Brien is in the supply corps, and 
report for active duty at Boston 
March 24. Lt. O’Brien resigned his 
ition as vice president of Pillsbury 
ur Mills Co. and general manager of 


O’Brien has received a 


Pillsbury feed mills division, which 
held during the past two years, to 
in the navy, Prior to that he had 
deen vice president of the McMillen Feed 
Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


a) 
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THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


A MAN IN DEMAND 


By John Cipperly 





OMPETITIVE forces are pulling 
& for the services of K. J. Maltas, 

clean cut, capable merchandising 
man of the A. E. Staley Milling Co., 
now on loan to the War Food Adminis- 
tration feed and livestock branch, Wal- 
ter C. Berger, who is up against a whale 
of a job administering FPO 9, the pro- 
tein meal allocation order, says he has 
got to keep Mr. Maltas on the job in 
Washington. Mr. Maltas says that he 
wants to stick with Mr. Berger until his 
part of the job is completed, but his 
leave from the Staley company expires 
April 15 and with manpower shortages 
pressing his employer it is questionable 
if his leave could be extended. 

Mr. Maltas, an Iowan, could hardly 
miss knowing the basic problems of live- 
stock feed, but he has sharpened his na- 
tive intuition with a degree from Ames 
in his home state. His business career 
started with the Quaker Oats Co. in 
the livestock service division, leaving that 
outfit to go with Staley. For a time he 
departed from Staley to do radio work 


31 














K. J. Maltas 


with RCA but the call of the merchan- 
dising trail brought him back to Staley 
again. 

The impact of manpower shortages 
and the feed distribution situation em- 
phasizes the importance of an executive 
of the Maltas calibre to his employer 
who can load additional duties on the 
shoulders of high grade men like Mr. 
Maltas. 

Recently Donald Nelson pointed out 
the importance to producers of placing 
top executives of their companies in 
government service particularly during 
critical periods. As Mr. Nelson sees it 
these men get an inside picture of gov- 
ernment operation, providing them with 
invaluable experience and _ increasing 
their value to their employer. Observ- 
ers here in Washington agree with Mr. 
Berger that continued presence of Mr. 
Maltas is desirable until FPO 9 is work- 
ing smoothly. A further leave of ab- 
sence from Staley for government service 
will enhance the value of an already im- 
portant cog in its organization, 





Reserves for Liberated Countries 
Is World’s Big Food Problem Today 


Editor’s Note—The following analysis 
of the world food situation was prepared 
by the War Food Administration in that 
agency’s general outline of the food pro- 
gram for 1944. 


¥ =Y 


HE United States food program 

H must be examined in focus with the 

world food situation. Our food sup- 
plies and requirements must be geared 
with United Nations food supplies and 
requirements, just as our military re- 
sources and strategy must be geared 
with those of the United Nations. 

Food production in 1943 in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, the British Dominions 
elsewhere, and the United Kingdom has 
been materially higher than in any pre- 
vious year; but in continental Europe, 
including European Russia, production 
is reduced. The level of world produc- 
tion as a whole may be somewhat higher, 
or, at any rate, not materially different, 
from that of before the war, 

This large production will include a 
somewhat larger than usual percentage 
of livestock products in the surplus food 
exporting countries of the United Na- 
tions. The reverse will be true in the 
There the effort is 
to get the maximum food nutrients from 


United Kingdom. 


the available human and natural re- 
sources, and controlled production there 
has resulted in growing more of the 
crops that are directly consumed as food 
rather than of those that are fed to 
livestock. While Britain has greatly in- 
creased its total food production, in- 
cluding production of fluid milk, the 
British production of other dairy prod- 
ucts, of poultry and eggs, and of meat 
animals has been reduced. 


As for actual food supply, in the areas 
accessible to the United Nations, the to- 
tal food production and the existing 
transportation facilities are apparently 
adequate to meet the present food-ra- 
tioning schedule in those countries which 
are under rationing, except in Russia, 
and to meet the usual food requirements 
of those countries that are not under 
food rationing. 

For 1944, food production in the non- 
Axis countries, assuming average weath- 
er conditions and assuming adequate 
price assurances to producers, will prob- 
ably be as large as that of 1943. It 
will include a larger proportion of the 
direct-consumption food crops. 

In the Axis-controlled countries the 
total over-all food production this year 
will probably be adequate to meet the 
relatively low wartime standards of re- 
quirements, but because of transportation 
difficulties and uneven distribution of 
the total supply, there will be serious 
shortages in some particular areas of 
those countries. In the Axis-controlled 
countries there will be a much larger 
than usual proportion of direct-food 
crops. 

In considering the responsibility of 
the United States in helping to meet 
food requirements of the United Nations, 
it should be kept in mind that the Unit- 
ed States is not the food basket of the 
world. At the recent meeting of the 
UNRRA Council it was agreed that the 
United States would be expected to sup- 
ply only its appropriate share. 

So far other nations have been the 
source of supply for most of the 
wheat and flour and all of the sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, salted fish, and nitrogenous 


fertilizer that have been shipped to the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and 
other United Nations deficit areas. 

Other nations than the United States 
have supplied about three fourths of 
the fats and oils, most of the butter and 
about two thirds of the meat, rice, 
and potassic fertilizers. Only in the 
case of dried eggs, canned and dried 
milk, soluble, phosphatic fertilizer, and 
certain vitamin materials does the Unit- 
ed States provide the bulk of supplies. 

A principal problem facing the Unit- 
ed Nations is that of adequate reserves 
of food for the liberated countries. The 
President has stated that our food re- 
sponsibilities are likely to increase as 
we occupy additional territories and 
that we must be prepared to share with 
those who, without our help, might be 
faced with want. He added that every- 
thing that we in the United States can 
do to increase production and make dis- 
tribution more efficient will further our 
objective. 

At this date and in view of the un- 
known number of countries that will be 
liberated during 1944, it is difficult to 
make definite estimates of requirements 
for 1944 and 1945, but they will be sub- 
stantial, even if only part of Europe is 
occupied and if a minimum dietary of 
only 2,000 calories a day is provided. 

Most of the estimated relief require- 
ments were taken into account in de- 
veloping the United States production 
goals for 1944. In the case of beans, 
fats and oils, wheat, sugar, fish, pota- 
toes, meat, and dairy products it has 
been assumed that sources outside of 
the United States must be tapped for 
additional supplies, if European relief 
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By Martin Newell 


“Seen Any Salesmen Around, Joe?” 





requirements are to be met satisfactor- 
ily. 

In the case of beans, the United States 
production goals assume the availability, 
mostly for European relief, of 6,000,000 
bags of foreign-produced beans. 

The total United Nations supply of 
fats and vegetable oils (excluding but- 
ter) is expected to be slightly larger in 
1944 than in 1943, but the increase will 
be materially inadequate if it is necessary 
to supply a large number of liberated 
areas. 

THE WHEAT SITUATION 

The United States 

stantial importer of wheat in 1943 and 


became a_sub- 


promises to continue to be a large im- 
porter in 1944 due to the greatly in- 
feed 
industrial alcohol as well as for 

Under the Wheat 
Agreement the United States share of 
the 100,000,000-bushel relief pool estab- 
1942 50,000,000 


creased utilization of wheat for 
and 


food. International 


lished in amounts to 
bushels. 

Despite the expanded production goal 
for 1944 no 


export for relief is expected unless (1) 


increase in supplies for 
vields considerably above average are 
attained and (2) the livestock-feed and 
industrial alcohol programs are sharply 
curtailed. Accordingly it is quite ap- 
parent that other countries having sur- 
plus wheat will need to be called upon to 
supply the major quantity of wheat 
moving into the liberated areas. 

Since the United States depends to a 
large extent on imports of sugar to meet 
domestic needs, no provision was made 
for relief requirements in the United 
States production goals. 

Only a part of the relief requirements 
for fish is included in the United States 
production goals, it being assumed that 
the balance will be obtained elsewhere, 

Similarly only a part of the require- 
ments for potatoes is included in the 
United States production goals figures. 
Limited dehydration facilities here sug- 
gest an effort to meet 
either from 
continental Europe itself. 

The United States clearly cannot sup- 


requirements 


production in Britain or 


ply all of the meat required for Euro- 
pean relief. Since it is not possible to 
increase foreign production to meet the 


balance, if substantial relief require- 
ments materialize they can probably be 
met only by reducing supplies to United 
States United 


and by substituting vegetable proteins 


and Kingdom civilians, 


in the form of beans. 


EXPANDING FOREIGN POOD PRODUCTION 


liberated 

United 
But the Unit- 
a share of the responsi- 


Food requirements for the 


areas are greater than the 
States alone can supply. 
ed States has 
bility for seeing that at least a mini- 
mum quantity of food is provided. Hence 
in addition to providing as much as we 
can from our own resources, we must 
make every reasonable effort to see that 
food production in foreign countries is 
expanded to help meet the requirements 
of the liberated areas. 

It is then, to decide (1) 
in what foreign areas the United States 
should take the lead in this effort, (2) 
what particular products are most need- 


and (3) 


bination of areas and products would 


necessary, 


ed for relief use, what com- 
seem to offer the best results. 

As for 
ready taken as a result of the 


Food Board’s 
responsibility for 


areas, through decisions al- 
Com- 
bined recommendations, 
obtaining maximum 
supplies from most of the world’s food- 
producing areas has been allocated eith- 
United States or the United 


This includes the responsi- 


er to the 
Kingdom. 
bility for encouraging increased produc- 
The United States 

responsibility in 


tion where feasible. 


has been given this 
Latin America in the case of most com- 
modities, as well as for fats and oils 
in Portuguese Africa, Liberia, and the 
French Pacific islands and Tahiti. 

In the case of Canada, where consid- 
erable increases have resulted, the Unit- 
ed States works closely with the Cana- 
dian authorities through a standing joint 
commission established for this purpose. 
In the liberated areas, of which North 
and West Africa are now of the most 
importance, the responsibility is exercised 
by combined allied committees, which are 
now actively increasing production. 

As for products to which attention 
may profitably be given now, the list 
is limited by some practical considera- 
which 


tions, include the feasible pro- 


duction 
its shipability 


possibilities of the product, 
and its adaptability 
for relief The list may be 
reduced to only five categories, namely, 
(par- 


salt 


uses, 


oilseeds, edible legumes, cereals 
ticularly wheat), and 
fish. Of these, the supply of wheat is in 
excess of shipping possibilities, the prob- 
lem being transportation, both internal 


sugar, 


and external, rather than increased pro- 


duction. There are shortages in the 
other four categories, but considerably 
larger supplies may be secured in for- 
eign areas that have demonstrated an 
ability to produce in the past. 

While the 


much to be 


animal proteins are very 
desired they are now in 
short supply relative to even nonrelief 
requirements, and there seems to be lit- 
tle possibility of a substantial increase 
in production over the 1943 level. 
Efforts to increase the production of 
salt fish, oilseeds, 
should be carefully limited to 
countries where these crops have been 


and edible legumes 
those 


efficiently produced, in exportable quan- 
tities, in the past. These are the areas 
which have the technical experience, the 
equipment, and various natural condi- 
tions for producing the commodities 
mentioned, at prices in line with prices 
paid to United States producers. More- 
over, expansion in these areas would 
cause minimum economic and social dis- 


locations after the war. 
SALTED FISII 
A substantial increase in the 1944 
production of salted fish for the United 
Nations and free neutrals. could be ef- 
fected if 
equipment 


additional manpower and 


The 


cipal countries producing salted fish are 


were available. prin- 
Newfoundland, Canada, Iceland, Green- 
land, St. Pierre, and Miquelon. 

The world supply in 1939 of 400,000,000 
Ibs was more than three times the 1943 
output of 122,000,000 Ibs 


non-Axis areas. 


available in 


Operations have been curtailed in the 
Newfoundland area until recently be- 
cause of the demands for manpower for 
the construction of air bases there, and 
fishing boats are not now working over 
the deep Grand Banks area to any great 
extent, because of naval restrictions and 
submarine danger. 

Production could be increased by add- 
ing dragger or boats to the 


Canadian fleet and by supplying certain 


trawler 


kinds of marine engines in Newfound- 
land. A release by naval authorities of 
fishing vessels not urgently needed also 
Other 
equipment is netting and gear. 

The 
greatly increase the supply of 
fish for the United Nations. Norway in 
1939 produced about 92,000,000 Ibs of 
salted ground fish and nearly 85,000,000 


would help materially, needed 


liberation of Norway would 


salted 


lbs of salted or pickled herring. 

For the present it would seem practical 
to concentrate assistance, mainly in the 
form of equipment and manpower, in the 
proved production areas, such as New- 
Canada. The United 
States is in a position to help, if it be- 


foundland and 
comes feasible, by diverting marine en- 
gines and other equipment from mili- 
tary service. 
FATS AND OILS 

Because of the shortage of fats and 
oils available to the United Nations in 
1942-43, efforts have already been made 
to further the expansion of vegetable 
oilseeds. The British have set up pro- 
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duction goals in British West Africa, 
and joint Anglo-American developments 
in French West Africa are expected to 
make available large quantities during 
1944. 
couraging an expansion in oilseed pro- 


The United States is aiready en- 


duction in several Western Hemisphere 
It is believed, however, tht 
efforts 


normal weather conditions, in even gre t- 


countries. 


additional would result, under 
er production in 1945. 

A survey of Latin American countries 
has already been made to determine 
areas where potential expansion is fe 
ible. This study reveals that the gr 


est and most efficient results could }e 
obtained in Argentina, followed by B 
zil and Mexico. 

The 


capacity to crush an increased quantity 


Argentine mills have sufficient 
of sunflower and peanut oilseed, prov id 
ed they are not engaged in crushing flix 
seed for supplying local fuel needs. [} 
is particularly important that the sun 
flower seed be crushed in Argentina, on 
account of the bulkiness of the seed and 
the low feed value of the residue. It 
is probable that the United Nations can 
utilize a large part of the exportable 
surplus of flaxseed and all peanuts, i) 
order to procure additional protein feed, 
as well as vegetable oils, As long a 
assured of a 


Argentine farmers are 


market for their oilseeds, it is believed 
that as 100,000 tons of edible 


vegetable oils, including the oil content 


much as 


of seeds, can be obtained above the 
1943 exports from this area, in addition 
to the 
linseed oil, provided that product is not 


fuel 


normal exports of flaxseed o1 


required for local consumptio 
Further expansion of peanut produc 
tion in the southern states is feasible in 
Brazil. This crop was expanded mate 
rially there in 1943, but the native pom 
lation found the oil to their liking and 
none was available for export. If the 
were 


price for the oil guaranteed, 


has been done in Argentina, it is be 


lieved Brazilian farmers would expand 
their peanut acreage to an extent that 
would provide a supply of oil beyond 
Sufficient crush 


available in 


domestic requirements. 
ing facilities are southern 
Brazil. The importance of getting ba 
bassu kernels from the large supply in 
needs to be 


the Brazilian hinterlands 


stressed in order to facilitate greater 


exports of this commodity. Brazilian 
castor beans have already been mude 
available in larger quantities than we 
that the 


current. level of production will be ap 


require, but it is expected 
proximately maintained, 

deficit fats and 
oils area prior to the war, is expanding 


Mexico, which was a 
oilseed production in order to be self 
sufficient. With further encouragement, 
this country will be able to export small 
quantities of flaxseed, peanuts, and «as- 
1944 1945. Ample 


crushing facilities are available in Mexi 


tor beans in and 
co to take care of an increased pro:luc- 
tion for Mexican consumption, but most 
of the exports will be in the form of 
seed. Some mills, undoubtedly, ina) 
One should not expect 


phenomenal exports from Mexico, |i0W- 


need repairs. 
ever, because extensive farming there is 
very limited. 

1943, materially in- 
creased its oilseed production—priiar- 


Canada, during 
ily flaxseed, and in a small way its pro- 
duction of soybeans, sunflower seed and 
rapeseed, The total quantity of oilseeds 
available for export from this year’s hiar- 
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CASH IN ON 
CAKES.. 


WITH 


TXTRA Fancy 


AN CFFLOURS 


- get guaranteed 
uniformity, finer 
texture, better 
keeping quality. 





THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


—_ 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
IGONTIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturne Co., Inman, Kan. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


ZN 
NIAGARA 
OUST COLLECTORS ~ 4 


RAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 





Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
== of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
ind PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


Bek We will be glad to get your quotations 








‘The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 
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vest will about balance Canada’s import 
requirements. 

Whaling in the Antarctic could con- 
tribute substantially to the supply of 
animal fats. Expeditions should be pre- 
pared for the 1944-45 season, because 
whale oil will be useful for meeting an- 
ticipated relief requirements in Europe. 

EDIBLE LEGUMES 

Increased acreage in foreign countries 
of beans, peas, and other legume crops 
can best be obtained where production 
for export has already been established, 
because the necessary experience, labor, 
equipment, and marketing machinery are 
in existence there. French North Africa, 
Chile, Canada, Mexico, and Brazil offer 
the best opportunities. 

French North Africa has long been a 
major exporter of broad beans, chick- 
peas, peas, and lentils. A goal for pro- 
duction in 1944 has been suggested which 
if realized will result in an export sur- 
plus from this area of 70,000 tons of broad 
beans, 40,000 tons of chickpeas, 35,000 
tons of peas, and 10,000 tons of Jentils. 
Plantings during the winter, however, 
did not come up to the goals. To obtain 
the desired quantities, it probably will 
be necessary to give assurances of a mar 
ket with price supports and assistance 
in the procurement of some farm ma- 
chinery, repair parts and fuel. 

Chile, for many years, has been a 
large exporter of white beans, peas, and 
lentils and has facilities for greatly ex- 
panded production. Normal production 
is about 1,500,000 bags. Recently pro- 
duction has reached the 2,000,000-bag 
level and can probably go as high as 
2,500,000 bags. It would be helpful to 
give assurance as to markets and price 
supports, which could be done through 
purchase agreements. Negotiations are 
now under way with Chile to purchase 
exportable surpluses of beans and peas, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





MFA FEED AND SOYBEAN 
MILL DESTROYED BY FIRE 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Fire destroyed 
the Missouri Farmers Association feed 
and soybean mill at Mexico, Mo., March 
17, causing $250,000 damage and wiping 
out months of work in preparing the 
property for active operation. 

The property was formerly the W. W. 
Pollock Mill & Elevator Co. 
stocks destroyed amounted to 18,000 bus 
soybeans, 16,000 bus wheat and 8,000 


bus corn. 


Storage 


The M. F. A. concern, which does a 
large feed business in the state, has not 
announced its plans to replace the 
property. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended March 18, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shinments Stocks 

1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 

Minneapolis .. 239 158 66 632,351 914 

Duluth ..sece. 54 - 70 .. 2,134 969 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending March 18, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -—Shipments- 

1944 1943 1944 1943 
Minneapolis ... cue .. 19,620 14.520 
Kansas City .. 350 950 3,500 5,075 
Philadelphia 220 260 ene Sas 
Milwaukee .... eT 20 4,350 3,180 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 
——_Week ending———. 
Mech. 4 Mch. 11 Mch. 18 
Five mills ...... 32,420 24,699 *28,134 
*four mills. 





“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 








This Fine Patent Flour will 
satisfy your highest quality 
ideals from the very first sack 
you buy. Country milled from 
the very finest wheat grown, 
it still does not cost you one 


penny more. 


Why not? 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 





FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Waiter. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Jones-HErreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missourt 
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2, southwestern short patent $3.69@ PACIFIC COAST 
’ standard patent $3.59@3.62, Texas short Seattle: Markets quiet; practically no new 
patent $3.69@3.72, standard patent $3.59@ business reported; mills heavily booked wit} 
3.62; Soft winter patent $4.20@4.22, straights government business; what was reserved for 
$4.12@4.20, clears $4.02@4.05. local trade taken immediately. Govern. 
Philadelphia: Prices generally well main- ment fiour moving out slowly. It is re 
tained. Demand spotty. Most quarters re- ported some lend-lease contracts have been 
port little action on most varieties, but one canceled. Mills find themselves in very yn. 
or two houses note good demand with a satisfactory position of having a lot of 
fair amount of business closed. Jobbers government business on their books which 
and bakers appear pretty. well supplied for does not permit them to take on additiona) 
near wants, show little disposition to antici- business and at same time they are jot 
: . pate requirements to any extent. uota- getting enough instructions to keep lls 
THE CENTRAL WEST tions March 18: spring wheat short pe oo operating at capacity. Several terminal 


Chicago: Dullness continues; most buyers $3.75 @3.78, standard patent $3.65@3.68, first mills down to 50% of capacity. 
e e FL | IR MARKE | S seem well supplied; sales scattered in one spring clear $3.48@3.53, hard winter short > ° arke *xtremely 
Portland: Market extremely dull. 
and two car lots only; shipping directions patent $3.75@3.78, 95%  $3.65@3.68, soft eral large coast mills and some int 
end Pier ml demand fog: —- Bagg = winter straights $3.50@ 3.65. mills operating only part time. New 
i lees slight reduction in price did bring in a little mestic bookings light, most t ars 
THE SOUTHWEST . THE SOUTH any a ee eee 
business; deliveries fair. Quotations March taken care of Government has not 
* “ : , < - - é ° x as i 
Kansas City: Sales in Southwest few, 18: spring top patent $3.46@: standard New Orleans: Market dull, with sales grinding instructions on its previous ! 
reaching only 6 of capacity last week, patent $3.36@3.47, first clear $3@3.30, sec- still in small quantities for quick delivery. purchases, shipping instructions on 
compared wtih ® previous week and 37% ond clear $2, family flour $4.51, hard winter Southwestern hard wheat flours in best de- lots coming through very slowly. 
year ago. short patent $3.47@3.57, 95% patent $3.: mand, with bread baking and jobbing trades in milling trade than it has been for 
Bakery business light; contracts heavy. @3.47, first clear $3.05@ , soft winter forming best outlets. Prices unchanged, months 
Family business slowing down somewhat, short patent $4.06@4 ste ands ird patent with a few quotations slightly below ceil- aoe 
J I s é $4. é é é Fe V ion: QO ‘ s Marc 2 4 I ans 
with business dependent largely upon feed $3.50@4.54, first clear $3.35@3.60. ings. Shipping directions good. Bread, ucresens March dy bot Montana 
- “a ros 4 : high gluten $3.62, bluestem bakers 
available in mixed cars. St. Louis: Several round lots of hard and cake, cracker and macaroni production nor- cake $3.98, pastry $3.08, pie $3.08 
Clears continue to be the problem. Gov- gael _— : * : ; mal. Quotations March 18: hard spring yeras ase. Sees pg PR aetn le 
\ ep Me eel nol : soft reported sold to bakers trade, 120 days’ 4 aes " hard wheat clears $3.40; whole wheat, | 
ernment purchase eased situation very little. ie’ o ; wheat family patent $3.64, firs ate 2 44 ; » 1 
A . : za shipment, otherwise bookings light. Usual 7 . y paten -64, first patent $3.44, $3.49, graham $3.13, cracked wheat $3.1 
Stocks large and hard to move. Opera- Car tot orders dul. Demand soft wheat standard patent $3.34, fancy clear $3.30, . P le 
tions light. Export business fair. first clear $3.25, second clear $3.15; hard 


‘ s ie aa ’ e 7 clears improved, hard rather slow. Jobbers 7 - 
Quotations March 18: established brands advise no change in situation. Buying con- winter wheat family patent $3.75, bakers 


family flour, enriched $4.10@ 4.50, oe fined to present wants. Shipping instruc- ‘Short patent $3.60, 95% $3.50, first clear CANADIAN MARK no 
by bakery Sears one balers yee ormene tions improved. Quotations March 18: soft be 0; soft wheat short patent $4.40@4.80, EI S 
ee a ee ery otras Rage om wheat bakers patent (ceiling price) $38.98, straight $3.90@4.10, first clear $3.50@3.70. 
is'300 Hy agen clear $2.70@ 2.85, whole cake flour $4.5 atrecene om ee, Sane 95 i Nashville: Sales exceptionally vn sn mi 
esa $3.54. wheat short ree Re Be Pee and 95% ers have pushed hard for business; in Toronto-Montreal: Mills booked t 

Two mills report domestic business ac- $4.29, first clear $3.32@3. hard wheat several instances reduced prices from 10 to pacity. Domestic business brisk, new 
tive, 4 fair, 6 quiet, 5 slow and 9 dull. bakers patent (ceiling price) $3.53, family 20c cwt to make sales; even then sales on ders come in steadily. Export sales } 

’ z : short patent $3.68@3.94, straight and 95% a hand-to-mouth basis. Blender contracts New orders from British buying 
: Oklahoma City: Improved sales, ranging $3.43, first clear $2.68@3.05; spring wheat running low; until outbound shipments im- booked mills up to end of June. 
50 to 260%, brought average to 94% com- bakers short patent .53, straight $3.43. prove they will not book any large lots. heavy sales made to British West I 
pared to 10% previous week. Three fourths Toledo: Comparative stagnation prevails Blenders expecting a decided improvement Iceland also in market. Canadian n 
os bookings a3 bakery om yg pt in sale of flour, tending to throw into high with spring weather. capacity insufficient to handle all bu 
ily buyers. Operation shows ditt e Reqessiy del relief effect of government purchases before Bakers report few new purchases. Their offered. Domestic values at ceiling, « 
stake gad ped : ee Ps. TF gg oe they ceased. Some mills are finding labor sales continue exceptionally good, due par- prices to U. K. stabilized and do not cl 
week. Prices reg mae apy Bg t situation a more effective halt and stoppage tially to war maneuvers still going on in Quotations March 18: domestic top | 
tations Mar¢ h 18: hard wheat ee ee on production than even scarcity of soft this section and hundreds of visitors. $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4 
flour $4.10@ 1.66, soft wheat short “eer wheat and decline in sales, experiencing Prices unchanged. Quotations March 18: 98's, jute, mixed cars, track, Tor 
flour $4.10@4.66, etancerd sp spraee wire - d trouble in maintaining even present re- soft wheat bakers short patent $5.05@5.10, Montreal freights; add 10c extra 
bakers short patent $3.75, bakers standar¢ duced rate of operation. standard patent $4.95@5, hard wheat bakers cartage is performed. For export, g 
$3.65. short patent $3.70@3.77, standard patent ment regulation flour $9.40 per 28 

Omaha: Mills report sales averaging 30% EASTERN STATES $3.65@ 3.70, soft winter wheat family short f.a.s. winter ports, April-May seaboar 
of capacity. Shipping directions on old Buffalo: Sales very light: buyers more patent $5@6.15, standard patent $4.85@ 5.05, Winter wheat flour almost off n 
oS aaeat patent ¥5.60@.65, standard one concerned working down old contracts than Straight $4.70@4.85, clears $4.50@4.70. Occasionally small quantities com« 
ily sho Ee ee ee re es in placing new ones. Trade in a very com- 
ent $3.35 @ 3.39, bakers short parent $5.50@ placent mood in so far as talking contracts, 
3.36, standard patent $3.20@ sewage : willing to listen, also to wait. Greatest SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 

Wichita: Sales slow, directions 75 to 80%, demand for clears; some heavy sales made ek-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based 
beg steady. ' ; at eens tat rest of = — —_ load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated point 

tchinson: Business quiet; limited in- unexciting. yirections fair n 1e Whole - ~ 3 , 

P ... productive of only es few small con- trend in trade optimistic; some new business Spring bran waiaica etl Renee) 4 40 ee KS 9884 ted $  aoeme & tear 
tracts. Shipping directions also draggy; Cropp oP as old SRE ae a Hard winter bran -+++@40.40 ae 36.50 @ 37.00 .97@ 39.47 
operations falling off. pss fill-ins become necessary. oreign trade Standard middlings* oo ++ @40.40—, 37.75 ooee@.... 38,9703 

Salina: Demand quite slow; shipping di- FOwtIne. , Flour middlingst ++-@40.40 ....@37. 36.50@37.00 38.97@39. 
rections show a slight improvement. Quotations March 18: spring first patent Red dog 10.40 


























i cease ove ° 0202+ @i case @eoece «eee @39. 


pis . . $3.80, spring tandard patent , spring 

Texas: Business very slow. Current sales frst ‘clear $3.30, hard winter short patent a Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 
generally only 15 or 20% of capacity. A $3.80, hard winter 95¢ . $3.70, hard Spring bran $ e- $....@45.34 $....@46.17 
few mills which have had better luck winter first clear $3.25, sc winter short Hard winter rg Sails * hum eeetend bit @ 45.34 eae ties eae ee 
hammering out shipping dissections. operat- patent $4.13, soft winter straights $4.08. rede ‘kaw geal i. 7 hit Ms oe, . PAP owe a0 4s coos @.... 
ing close to 100% of capacity, but general . Standard middlings* as ie . ae @45.! ees @46.17 oe ie 
rate of operation is 65% to 75%. Prices New York: Sales generally dull; only few Flour middlings+ ae eee .... @ 453 " @46.17 
practically unchanged. Quotations March instances reported where attractive prices Red dog ae ee aed a rit @ 46.17 
17: family flours, 50’s, extra high patent bring both jobbers and bakers in on regular 
$4.40@4.65; high patent, $4.15@4.40; stand- brands. Trade mostly at loss over increased 
ard bakers, 100’s, under 44% ash, $3.5 subsidy, but mill representatives think sales 
first clears, 100’s, not enriched, $3.15@: will be more generai later in month, Clears 
delivered Texas common points or Galves- reese “7 low prices, ee ee *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 

win rate proved takings. Spring high glutens hok 
ee ees See fairly firm, although some are offered 20c << 
THE NORTHWEST below ceilings, without creating much busi- GRAIN FUTURE ‘LOSING PRICES 

Minneapolis: Prices on high gluten flours ness. Northwestern standard patents best Closi “4 e 
reduced 15c cwt in New York metropolitan sellers, especially well established brands. osing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
area last week, resulting in somewhat freer Shipping directions slow, in some quarters WHEAT 
selling. Millers say no justification for cut, in anticipation of Jewish holidays and in Mmnengetis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Dalat! 
since 15% or higher protein wheat cannot others merely because of decreased con- ral 3 uluth 
be purchased for less than ceiling prices sumption. March q seen A May July May July May 
General level of prices in trade now 10@12c Quotations March 17: spring high glutens saws h eos va 160% <i 168% $f po 2 pi see 160 4 
ewt under ceilings. No lend-lease buying. $ § 3.90, standard patents 3.55 @ 3.65, =r tal h hee : 160% 1681 S15 ‘ 1 3 wei 
Warehouses at seaboard and intermediate ars 3.45; southwestern high glutens ma aa h “s : 161 5 ptt secu 149 
points loaded, awaiting shipping space. $3.7 ms , Standard patents $3.6 3 ° Fe h : gk: 543 161% 168%, 33 tit +e 
Action expected soon to increase export ars 3.25; soft winter straig March 21... 168% 168% 160% + 50% a? 
subsidy on flour to Cuba; believed vessels eastern 34.08 “74.13, Pacific Coast marcn see 200% 2 2 91% 6 160% 149 
available at Gulf ports. Some Minneapolis Boston: A soft market and continuing a ———_—_——CORN— : = 
mills report an improvement in directions lack of interest create lowest volume of new Minneapolis Chicago Kanens Clty Chicago 
past few days. Sales late last week brought business experienced in many weeks. Bak- May July May July May July vere Scily 
up total for Northwest to 65% of capacity, ers too engrossed with headaches of man- et ree ae exes er is kaos 81% 78% 
compared with 34% a week earlier and power shortage and income tax reports to March Rate 5” ene seas Sta sa At 2 81 % 
56% a year ago. give any attention to flour purchases. Quo- March a sas — ; oes ie aes 81% 

Quotations March 21: established brands tations lower: offerings of bread patents at March 18 . ie ; i fi ; g1% 
family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- 15c and more below ceiling prices, but trade March A ers vat .ses : wate ; 
ten bakery flours Page 4 aaa patent not tempted to add to bookings, In gen- March 21 .. i ore ee’ er ; ; 817 
$3.44, first patent d standard patent eral way buyers covered far enough ahead, — : 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.40@3.44, first clear usually for 90 days. Net result om euteelae: Sip -RY E— — ors -FLAXSEED——— BARL}E) 
$3.20@3.34, second clear $2.70@2.85, whole ly low total volume; commitments never Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
wheat $3.54. more than minimum car lots. Supplies of May July May July ay Sept. May July May 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Country soft winter plentiful enough; quotations March 15 ... 129% .128 23% 2 ‘ 5 305 echt 116 
millers unanimous in reporting current busi- steady at ceiling, but buyers not particu- March 16 30% { 23% SOF 305 205 Ase 116 
ness very dull, production off, shipping di- larly interested. Family commitments also March 17 ... 129% 28% 233 3Y } 30E 305 ik 116 
rections. hard to get; urgent demand for scarce. Quotations March 18: spring high March 18 . 129% 83 2 233 30% 305 305 ‘ee 116 
millfeed from almost every direction, but gluten $3.79@3.82, short patent $3.69@3.72, March 20 . 129% 29% 24% 2 305 5 805 patie 116 
few mills have any surplus to sell. standard patent $3.59@3.62, first clears $3.49 March 21 ... 130% 29% 4y 305 305 305 aay! 116 


Spring bran Shorts “Middlings 
Toronto $. - @29.00 $ @ 30.00 ...@ 33.00 
{ Winnipeg +++ @28.00 +++ @29.00 rer Pe 
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obo to te be 











| A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
were Minneapolis Kansas veal st. a Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Cincinnati tNas! 
16@ 3.5 $....@ 3.44 : $ oe 8... 38 $3.75@ ie ee $3.75@ 3.78 , a a Be ee er 
36@ 3. 1++-@ 3.5 vrei @.... eee 4 3.70 3.55@ 3.65 coe e@eee. 3.65@ 3.68 3.59@ 3.62 ee ee 
00@ 3. 7 3.3 er, Leer eee esos 0 0% 3.30 25@ 3.45 © 0's'6 stee 3.48@ 3.53 -49@ 3.52 
47@ 3.5 cons @aeves we 3. ves 3.53 owen 3.80 70@ 3.85 “— eens 3.75@ 3. -69@ 3.72 
37@ 65@ 3.70 3.65@ 3. -59@ 3.62 
05@ 10@ --@ 
---@ 
3.77@ 
3.55@ 3.60 suse Tr ‘ues . oa D 3. 3.65@ 3.86 
3.05@ 3.15 e@ even ooe+@ 3.22 -@ 3. cove Que. ys ae 
. Francisco Standard eaten Seattle n Feeadteco ‘Gisneie **winnipeg Toronto **Win! 
Family patent ‘ve os 6M enue RE kvacaseossOcsee Ue inca — yee Spring top patent{..$ -@5.05 $. @5.3 Spring exports§ oo + 2 $9.40 
Soft winter straight. ....@.... ....@.... Montana ates oan soe e@ wees Spring second pat.f. ....@4.40 ....@ Ontario 90% patentst....$5.60 
Spring first clear{.. ++ @3.30 ( 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis ‘Second-hand jutes. 798-1b jutes. 
$280-l1b cottons. 


Spring first patent .. B sated ela? SP 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 

Hard winter short patent.. 
Hard winter 95% 

Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first clear 

Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 


ge go $2 90 $0 


*3.50@ 


292998 


3. 65@ "3.80 
-@ 
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March 22, 1944 


Mills umable to get wheat. Large users 
compelled to turn to springs. No change in 
Quotations March 18: $5.60 bbl for 
pure Ontario winters, in second-hand jutes, 
Montreal freights. 

supply of millable winter wheat remain- 
n farms at negligible point. Any sales 
ceiling of $1.10@1.12 bu, f.o.b. ship- 
according to freights. 





are at 
pit points, 
Winnipeg: Export flour business last week 
aie ied 2,000,000 bus in terms of wheat. 
Over 75% for U. K. account, remainder for 
we Indies. Mills booked up into June, 
ting at capacity, 24 hours a day seven 
1 week. Domestic trade continues 
supplies appear to be moving fully. 
tions March 18: top patent springs 
livery between Fort William and the 
Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; 

$4.80; second patents to bakers, 


Vancouver: Trade continues along routine 
Export business to regular outlets 
nues out of question due to scarcity of 
} ng tonnage. Western mills working 
pacity on government contracts for 
eas, finding it difficult to get sufficient 

es ahead for domestic orders. 


d wheat flour sales active with de- 
largely concentrated among baking 
store sales slow. Supplies fairly am- 


r current needs, with prices holding 
iling levels. Current cash quotations 
8's, cottons: first patents $5.40, second 
ers patents $5, and Vitamin B $4.90. 


It nnection with Vitamin B grinds, spon- 
about a year ago by the federal gov- 
nt, dealers report only a very limited 
t; demand by public has never been 
expectations, 
plies on Ontario soft 
meager, with no 

improvement; 


wheat flour still 
prospect of any im- 
quotations to trade 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, March 21 


Minneapolis: 


tions on fi 
millfeed pr 
feed at 
split-car or 
increase. 

corn also 
millfeed. 


Oklahoma City: 
offerings; 


adequate 
For southe 
shorts 
liveries: 
@1.90. 


Wichita: 


roduction 
peak. 
rders, 


$1.90@1.95 
bran, 


our slowing up 
again 
Mills, givi 
Mill-door 
Growing = scarci 
helping to stim 


Good 
rn deliveries: br 
cwt. F 
mill run : 


Supply about 


Scarcity of 


demand, 
no change in 


60% of 


shipping direc- 
mill operations, 
off. Inquiry for 
ng preference to 
truck buying on 
ty of oats and 
ulate interest in 


with in- 

prices 
an, mill run and 
‘or northern de- 
and shorts $1.85 


demand; 


bran and shorts, basis Kansas City, $36.50. 


Hutchinson: Demand keen; trend firm; 
supply wholly inadequate; bran, mill run, 
gray shorts $36.50 @37.50 (Kansas City 
basis). 

Salina: Demand exceptionally good, trend 
steady, supply considerably below trade re- 
quirements; ceiling price prevails for bran 
and shorts. 

Fort Worth: Demand excellent; supply 
inadequate; bulk of production going to 
flour buyers in mixed cars; situation tight- 
est yet; practically no car lot offerings; 
wheat bran and gray shorts $43.20, in mixed 
cars; $42.20 straight cars, del. TCP or 
group 3. 

Chicago: No offerings; all grades $40.40, 
jobbers’ ceiling price. 

St. Louis; Bran, pure bran, gray shorts 
and brown shorts $38.97@39.47, red dog 


$39.47. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


sible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary 


of the Chi- 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date March 18, and corresponding date 


ear ago: 




















‘These figures not included in above production. 
*These mills produced 199,082,773 sacks of the total wheat flour production ‘(218,282,705 


i 
ounted 


for 98.1 
ae ks), %o 

















-—Wheat— -—Corn— -——Oats - Rye —Barley 
1944 1943 1944 1943 «944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
I ore 4,966 3,286 191 900 37 16 85 92 4 4 
I ( eee ‘ 5,176 5,580 1,099 5,717 1,897 717 3,315 4,399 1,058 139 
loat es 477 os ee 7 ws — ae ‘x on 
( ee ‘ Ks 8,079 5,580 2,778 15,004 668 649 10,271 4,850 738 619 
\ float ms - 466 - 776 : 151 8 
I t o« 120 ee 2 5 180 é 110 
Duluth .. 23,970 34,160 5 1,849 44 438 657 1,524 276 256 
\ float ain es ee 181 ° os eo : 
I Worth 4,581 12,298 587 782 117 120 32 25 i4 77 
G Me ads c#6as 3,023 5,044 
H nson sere w etme 4,197 10,296 a oe : 
li POGUE kicks encess Se 916 1,190 2, 114 162 : 
K s City --++» 10,742 28,563 3,449 2,984 193 399 92 
M ikee , , 1,836 1,348 39 1,446 2 1,829 
M ipolis seveese Smpane Ba,063 280 2,233 1 2,389 
Ne rleans . ee 1,197 2,009 280 74 
York . ° ° 712 424 27 26 és ee 
4,303 13,805 2,701 386 88 230 
‘ 394 486 143 2 196 184 
PI elphia ° 2,185 1,621 558 3 1 
uis .. oe 3,895 4,500 874 212 134 
Ss CiEy 24 é 325 2,060 133 14 8 
eph 2,940 5,177 1,711 28 11 
\ ta 1,046 », 896 16 8 4 
ytals -107,670 173,587 16,061 9,753 
CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 
Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
by months. These returns include only mills which are now manufacturing at 
of 9,800 or more sacks of flour annually. 
January, 1944, 861 companies report 981 mills, of which 70, with daily capacity 
21 sacks, were idle. Of the 981 mills which reported detailed production data at 
ennial census of manufactures, 1939, 958 accounted for 204,160,300 sacks, or 93.5% 
total wheat flour, 218,282,705 sacks, reported for that year. 
wheat ground averaged 139.5 lbs per sack of flour in January, 1944, 139.1 in De- 
r, 1943, 138.9 in November, 138.8 in October, 138.8 in September, 139.4 in August, 138.9 
138.4 in June, 138.3 in May, 138.7 in April, 138.8 in March, and 138.6 in February. 
he offal reported amounted to 40.2 lbs per sack of flour in January, 1944, 39.9 in De- 
r, 1943, 39.7 in November, 39.6 in October, 39.4 in September, 40 in August, 39.4 in 
9.1 in June, 39.2 in May, 39.4 in April, 39.5 in March, and 39.3 in February. 
Lbs Pct. of 
wheat total 
oo Production — Daily wheat per capac- 
M and year Mills re- Wheat Wheat flour ca- sack ity op- 
porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, lbs pacity, sacks of flour erated 
Y sccccccce 981 52,063,318 22,400,359 901,486,003 1,135,807 139.5 78.9 
I Sy, ee e 1,048 44,236,042 19,168,741 752,936,024 1,129,191 138.6 70.7 
M MB svceseccene 1,029 47,927,200 20,716,042 818,298,726 1,137,684 138.8 66.8 
ADT .cccoseesecs 1,026 40,667,699 17,587,039 693,034,849 1,139,587 138.7 69.2 
BOY sececsvssiscs 1,022 356,482,034 15,390,996 603,658,505 1,140,567 138.3 54.0 
SUDO asteweeeesen 1,018 37,892,935 16,432,618 643,083,843 1,140,595 138.4 56.4 
GO <chswensasewes 1,013 40,053,355 17,299,595 682,256,842 1,133,644 138.9 58.7 
RUSOR |. ivcovewens 1,001 42,827,642 18,435,411 736,985,055 1,141,226 139.4 62.1 
S BARGE cideace 998 45,565,340 19,703,069 776,800,088 1,137,924 138.8 63.3 
 sivuweuee 995 48,689,821 21,043,910 832,679,499 1,137,628 138.8 71.6 
‘Bee 994 48,698,529 21,033,409 835,600,406 1,137,119 138.9 67.0 
DOF scccice 994 49,462,543 21,332,364 852,056,132 1,138,162 139.1 72.1 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 768 IDENTICAL MILLS+ Per ct. 
Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 
-— Production Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca- persack persack oper- 
ir) ground, bus flour, sacks offal, lbs pacity, sacks of flour of flour ated 
és MECC LEE 51,068,866 21,98 35 883,463,027 1,069,976 139.4 10.2 
4) MTT Lee 49,096,459 21,275,277 831,088,134 1,043,102 138.5 39.1 
*GRANULAR FLOUR 
Mills Wheat Granular 
944 reporting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, lbs 
} : ee eT error 28 3,352,118 1,402,649 61,094,512 
143— 
wesich-n..f MELEE CTE TR CT Oe 28 2,164,206 791,019 50,902,482 
meen PROT EE Oe eee 35 3,866,645 1,419,316 90,074,347 
ADFT Ging ecnnceneoeesses 40 3,762,109 1,872,651 $8,408,132 
a RO ey easeee 43 4,859,106 1,823,214 114,906,252 
OED .s 55546540 cade de ve 45 5,636,532 2,051,461 183,744,872 
1 oeceee oe 37 3,536,496 1,332,363 78,876,416 
wis:, baen CCRT TT, eee 30 3,229,254 1,335,943 64,822,887 
September .......... oe 31 2,988,834 1,260,328 54,106,608 
GOOOUEE ocionoesraatdeess 28 2,754,777 1,174,174 48,292,909 
NOVOMEEE 5 6ks veg bees sas 25 2,357,269 998;217 42,037,447 
WOOO bint diness uate 28 2,603,201 1,098,653 46,330,388 


ks) as.shown by the returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939, and ac- 
of the wheat flour production reported for January, 
During January, 1944, 33 mills, with capacity of 28,124 sacks, were idle. 


1944 (22,400,359 





Toledo: No 

Buffalo: Movement of corn is almost at 
a standstill; it is very difficult to secure 
feed wheat, oats and barley, with the result 
that demand for millfeeds continues to grow 
and grow with no relief in sight; trend 
firm; supply is very low; all varieties $41.55, 
sacked, straight car lots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 
York: $46.06. 
Boston: 


change. 


New Supply very scant; 


Supply scarce; demand heavier; 


mill supplies continue to go almost entirely 
to filling old commitments and to direct 
sales so that feeds available for trading 
almost impossible to locate; spring bran, 
midds., mixed feed and red dog, $46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply small; bran, std., pure spring and 
hard winter $45.34; soft winter nominal; 
midds., std. and flour, and red dog $45.34 

Nashville: Demand very good; supply lim 
ited; prices remain at ceilings, both bran 
and shorts $43.30@ 44.30 

Seattle: Supply fair; $36.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Toronto-Montreal; Demand insatiable; 


production greater than ever, exports almest 








negligible, supplies still insufficient to cover 
domestic requirements. Quotations March 
18: ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 
ton, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Montreal freight basis 
Winnipeg: Lbemand excellent; all supplies 
easily absorbed; bulk of the stocks going to 
eastern Canada. Quotations March 18: bran 
$2 shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses, $3 extra. 
Vancouver: Trend steady; prices un- 
changed; domestic demand excellent; out- 
look for spring and summer months excep- 
tional; heavy demand occasioned by some 
20° more poultry layers in this area; a 
further increase of 20 expected; supplies 
ample for current needs; replacements fa 


vorable; cash car 
$29.80 


quotations 
$30.80, and midds 


are: bran 


shorts $33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: 
ing trade some 
last week; no 
orders than for some time 
nominal; pure white rye 
ewt, in cottons,  f.o.b 
medium 3 50, pure 


Portl 


Interest in rye 
concern; little 
large lots, but 


futures caus- 
more buying 
more carload 
past; quotations 
flour $53. 
Minneapolis, 
dark : 


55@ 3.60 
pure 
$3.05@ 3.15. 





: Pure dar! 





rye $3.59, medium 








dark 1 $3.64, Wisconsin pure. straight 
$4.29, Wisconsin white patent $4.34. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 8c; sales and 
shipping directions improved; pure white 
flour § 7, medium $3.67, dark $3.22, rye 





meal $ 2. 





Philadelphia: Market shows firmer tend- 
ency; buyers showing a little more interest; 
prices slightly higher; offerings only mod- 
erate; white patent, $3.65 3.80. 

Buffalo; Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; in cwt ottons: white $3.7 
medium $3.65, dark $3.25. 

New York: Dull; sales limited; pure 
white patents $3.654 3.86 

Chicago; Continued light business; sales 
scattered; directions fair; white patent rye 
s 7 8, medium $3.27@3.48, dark $2.80 








Bonded Grain in the United States 

Bonded grain in the United States March 

18, in bushels (0000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 

saltimore 1,217 
Boston ° ee $01 > ‘ ee 
Buffalo .. sees 973 190 9 

Afloat rere sy ; ‘ os 9 
Chicago ee ee ‘ , 1,696 

an ar ‘ H62 ‘ 
SO i Aeeere 21 
Fort Worth 
New York 

Afloat ... 
Philadelphia . 

TOG iss -- 5,649 39 
March 11, 1944.. 8,173 : 50 
March 20, 1943.. 1,972 §25 222 
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WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4c¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 














mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 
v v Vv 
HELP WANTED 
q Vv _—— : 





AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
Indiana, resident of state preferred. Con- 
tact Standard Milling Co., 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 

EXPERIENCED 
for Arkansas; 
right man, 
309 West 








SALESMAN WANTED 

splendid opportunity for 
Address Standard Milling Co., 

Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





WANTED—MAN TO HANDLE FLOUR 
blending plant, Midget flour mill, elevators 
for wheat, corn and oats Address 6677, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn, 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 


COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Il. 











Pi P| i Mf 
DLANVIOIUTTIN IWILLO 
SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOU RS 
WHEAT 
CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


SOFT 





WANTED—MILL SUPERINTENDENT OF 
2,000-cwt modern Kansas mill; must be 
highly qualified. Address 6652, The 
Northwestern Miller, 614 Board of Trade, 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 





SALESMEN WANTED—ARE YOU CON- 
vinced you have ability? Is your 
confidence in your ability great enough to 
make you more interested in the future 
than in present income? If you fit this 
description, a rapidly expanding Midwest 
merchandising mill has an opening for 
you. We are soundly financed and are 
on the verge of national development. 


The limit of your future is up to you. 
If you want to write your own ticket to 
the future—this is the spot for you. Will 
you gamble the time it takes to write a 


letter against the time it takes us to read 
and analyze it? Give your draft status 
and your letter. Our employees know of 
this ad. Address 6669, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 
‘HIEF CHEMIST SEEKS POSITION WITH 
progressive organization; bakery service 
experience in hard and soft wheat flours; 
degree in milling industry. Address 6655, 
Milling Production, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














~ 





SXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, MAR- 


ried, draft exempt, well acquainted with 
eastern Pennsylvania and central New 
York state wholesale grocers, bakers and 





king this ter- 
mill. Address 
Miller, Minne- 


jobbers, desires position wor 
ritory for well established 
6685, The Northwestern 
apolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED — SU RINTENDENT’S POSI- 
tion with prog sive milling company 
seeking the services of experienced man 
capable of running and revamping mill to 
produce quality flour with increased pro- 
duction, low yield and low production 
costs. I have been superintendent in 
charge of mills in various sections of the 
country, and for 12 years I have been 
superintendent of 1,800-bbl mill where I 








am now employed; can furnish A-1 ref- 
erence. Address 6684, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 


City 6, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 
WALLACE & TIERNAN BETA-CHLORA 
unit, especially good condition; capacity 
up to 1,000 bbls. Address 6638, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


1—75 H.P. BUCKEYE DIESEL ENGINE; 
1—2,500 pound per hour Sprout-Waldron 
corn cutter; 1—Rotex sifter, sieve 20”x40”. 
E. J. Dalby, 42 Luverne Avenue, Minne- 
apolis 9, Minn. 




















MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv ane heeeeimeneemnel 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















FIVE YEAR PLAN — Try It. 
Solve One Real Problem Each Year — 


Consult BERT DEE INGELS — Cereal Chemist 
111 So. Harrison St., East Orange, N. J. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT C 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 





FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 


Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





U. S. Branch Assets 
Capital Deposited in U. S 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - - New York 
Insurence Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt pitdes - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 


$4,904,187 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 


Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 




















SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Macaroni trade as dead as 
durum millers have ever seen it. Many 
plants idle. Mills complain of lack of 
shipping directions; a few sales made at less 
than ceilings where directions accompany 
orders 

In the week ended March 18, eight Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 161,097 sacks 
durum products against 158,866, made by 
nine mills, in the previous week. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping directions improved; first grade 
semolina (ceiling price) 53 granular 
$3.84, No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 

Philadelphia: Market quiet; prices gen 
erally firm; offerings only moderate; No. 1 
fancy $4.03, No. 1 regular $3.93. 

Buffalo: Demand and sales continue light, 
with better shipping directions whittling 
down substantial contract bookings. While 
macaroni production improved it still is not 
at full capacity; trend firm; supply fair; 
No. 1 $3.98, durum fancy patent $3.98, mac 
aroni flour $3.73, first clear $2.12; all prices 
nominal. 

Chicago: No change in situation; only 
seattered buying in small lots; directions 
fair; No. 1 semolina $3.75, standard No 
1 $3.65. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Domestic sales normal; 
export business has fallen off. Quotations 
March 18: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, 
cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, 
$3.85 bag, Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal, fairly 
good demand; mills running only part time, 
but production sufficient to meet require 
ments; no export indicated Quotations 
March 18: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats 


Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
March 20 at $6.10 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 


packages $2.20 case, 48-0z packages $2.35 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division March 17, 1944, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted) 


Fort William and 
Port Arthur 
Semi-public ter 

minals ..... 38,292 1,221 7,566 8,992 


Private terminals , os 55 2 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


Totals ° - 38,292 22 7,62 8,994 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster . 10,757 206 61 
Int public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ... 
Churchill 

Prince Rupert 

Victoria 


Totals give -- 63,375 22 7,999 
Year ago . if ,132 
Receipts during 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern diy 843 


Totals ° . 5,346 
Shipments during week 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur 

Rail 

All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. owe 74 9 
Totals .. : 37 3 } 145 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to March 17, 1944 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..144,265 3,394 31,350 28,408 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div es . 11,508 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1243, to March 17, 1944 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..161,423 3,569 32,928 2 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 

afloat at the principal markets of the United 

States at the close of the week ending 

March 11, 1944, and March 13, 1943, as re- 

ported to the United States Bureau of Agri- 

eultural Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

--American— -—in bond—, 

Mch.11 Mch.13 Mch. 11 Mch.13 

1944 1943 1944 19438 

118,088 211,282 10,114 5,935 

20,465 50,746 eee cee 

8,859 6,866 76 739 

20,917 19,995 3,633 964 

13,536 8,239 191 321 

Flaxseed .... 5,043 1,813 885 295 

Stocks of United States grain in store in 

Canadian markets March 11 (figures for cor- 

responding date a year ago given in paren- 

theses): wheat, 1,190,000 (mone) bus; corn, 

620,000 (3,359,000); oats, none (none); rye, 
none (24,000). 
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The premier product of 
one of the Southwest's 
finest flour mills located 
at the very center of 
Kansas’ greatest wheat 


section. 


* 


Family owned and op: 
erated for more than 
Sixty-Six Years and 
with family pride in ev- 


ery product. 


* 


The 
WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice President and General Manager 


Caliah rdattarin 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 


CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








PRESTON-SHAFFER MILLING Co. 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bblis 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 

FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 


Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO" 











| 
j | 


MOLL 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 








ey aa we < 


port Flours. 
THE FLOUR SUPREME" 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
— FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: “Wasco.” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
Vew York Ing qui iries: Jo senh F. U ei +h, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S. A. 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


4. GL. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








FOR ACCURATE 
ECONOMICAL FLOUR 
ENRICHMENT— 





IT’S FREE- 
FLOWING! 


Quick delivery from New York, Chicago, 

Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, San Francisco, 

Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. Ask 
for new low prices. 


WINTHROP 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING co. 


Monroe, Mich 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour wi:hout an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


lesen 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
‘Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


PESOS ESE ESE EEE, ~ 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4x2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


+ 


* 





* 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Cables: 
“Milligroup” 


London 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Suecessors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF’’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” 
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SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 
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Cable Address: 'FORTGARRY” Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


—_ - Te “= Millers of Canadian 


REGAL 


} 
; 


Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 





























CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON Ze EU) Fee TORONTO, CANADA 


ES 
weer AL, 
Con 


PURITY “Cause STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 








| All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
| FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 





'GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ey UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED is 

















CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





i Head ‘fi Cable 
Office— | Address— 
Toronto, ““Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario { Toronto, 
Canada 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 

















BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 












“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 



















THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: ““DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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<< Ie OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF — 
~ JUTE 


JUTE BAG & COTTON | .an. 
. BAGS . BAGS 


F_ m4 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited I 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


4 


Snsmmeiiet 
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dince 1857 COATSWORTH & COOPER | TORONTO ELEVATORS 


/ ' LIMITED LIMITED 
ames Kichardson & sons Grain and | Grain and Feed 
eeds Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator—Toront 
3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 

















Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 







Exporters 









TORONTO, CANADA 














TORONTO, CANADA 


























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1ee7 







Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 










ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 








WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offi ces: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, hy 


CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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Wheat Goes to War 











(Continued from page 4.) 
realm of price, Prices generally have 
heen more stable than in the other war. 
We hope to avoid the morning-after 


che that was felt ’round the world, 


wheat crashed to 


aftermath of the 


the price of 
is levels in the 
var. 


ve mentioned these differences, i 


to outline some of our current 
problems against the helpful back 
9 d of experience. But this experi 
‘ vill 


s the way 


have been in vain unless it 


toward meeting some of 
problems that confront us now. 


O roblem is to maintain an adequate 





lv, and particularly a domestic sup 


because of the shipping hazard 
must make certain that there will 
nty of wheat for our armed forces 


for our civilian needs, as well as 


ssential needs for livestock feed in 

eficit areas and our industrial alco 
| lants for synthetic rubber. So far 
| ( ve had no wheatless days in this 
We hope to avoid them if pos 
is for this reason that, in’ spite 
tremendous supplies on hand, and 
record 


te of our production of 


t three vears, all restrictions were 


don all feod crops and our goals 





tt have been increased. 
Other safeguarding steps have been 
lo prevent another price disas 
ie Congress, with the approval of 


President, has protected producers 
sic commodities including wheat 
thorizing and directing loans. at 


than 85% of parity for the 


ear period following the end of 


r. Wheat farmers who remember 


ious price disaster will know the 


if this protection 


| y effort is bene made to limit 


} 


( mint of wheat used for livestock 


to the most essential and. effi 
molasses ire 
ileohol 


feed purposes, in order to reduce 


ised shipments of 
mported for industrial 


nount of wheat used for these 
Phen, still further to protect our sup 
have been drawing on Canada’s 

tocks of wheat to help meet our 

eX needs, Transportation difficulties 
bringing in as much of this 


( lian surplus as we would like, but 


ntial shipments have been made 


Me me, this reserve supply exists as 
guard against the possibility of 
ced crop this year or next, or for 
ted needs that may develop 

inately, for the present at least, 


the rid has an adequate supply of 
The principal problem is more 
me transportation than of supply. 
fact suggests the ever important 
after the 
We must remember that wheat is 


n of what will happen 


ad commodity, with many foreign 


omplexities. It is probably the 


mo idely grown food crop in the 
v0 It grows in 50 different coun 
trie [t is important even in China, 
rit normally produces more wheat 


y other country in the world ex- 
rept our own and Russia. 

se of this importance of wheat 
is food and feed, domestically and 


world trade, wheat has 





always been 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F, C, THOMPSON CO., LTD 


Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto. Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
GILLESPIE 


CABLE ADDRESS SYDNEY 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 





























Canadian Hard Spring 
Wheat 


450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


High Test 
Country Run 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - 


WINNIPEG TORONTO 
EASTERN EXPORT OFFICE 


CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
HUMBERSTONE MONTREAL MONCTON 


MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


.in 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 















CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 


COTTON 
BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
















'PEG e eaueeees & 
Successors to 


and 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
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@ Housewives prefer cotton- bagged 
products. For the cotton bag, with its 
many reuse features, is a most essential item 

in every household — regardless of locality. 


Wy PERCY KENT BAG CO. 


Plants and Offices: KANSAS CITY © BUFFALO 
NEW YORK @ MINNEAPOLIS © SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO © WICHITA @®© OKLAHOMA CITY 


Specialists in COTTON bags since 1885 











FLOUR 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


——" 
Che 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


® WHEAT and RYE ® 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 











an agricultural problem child of this and 
other governments. 

Many nations have tried to meet this 
problem. Even before the war all im- 
portant wheat exporting and importing 
countries had various direct government 
measures designed to support wheat 
prices. All the foreign major export- 
ing countries now have guaranteed prices 
to producers. 

Under these conditions it is wise to 
have the fullest possible co-operation 
with all these 
nate periods of surplus and _ scarcity, 


countries to avoid alter- 


which injure all concerned and in the 
end benefit no one. Progress has been 
made along these I’nes. 

In June, 1942, a wheat agreement was 
entered into by the five principal export 
wheat producing countries: the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Argentina and Australia. That agree- 
ment lays the groundwork for interna- 
tional co-operation once the war is over. 
It provides for the full use of world 
markets so that consumers will have 
plenty, while the producers will be pro- 
tected against the d’sastrous effects of 
widely fluctuating prices. We, of course, 
must have a full part in those markets. 
We want expanded production for ex- 
panded use just as far and as rapidly 
as it is possible to achieve it along 
practical lines. This means, of course, 
expanded production of finished articles 
as well as of raw materials, and at fair 
prices for both. 

If by joint action we can solve some 
of the basic problems affecting these 
important commodities in foreign trade, 
such as wheat, for instance, we will 
have taken an important step against 
misunderstandings and will have made 
real progress toward mainta‘ning peace 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF 2F LIFE 
FOOD RESEARCH ADVERTISING 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Charles M. Storm 
Co., Inc., 
to handle the advertising of Food Re- 


New York, has been appointed 


search Laboratories, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., 
ment by Dr. 


of the latter concern. ‘The company, 


according to an announce- 


3ernard L. Oser, director 


which for the past 22 years has been 
engaged in commercial product research 
in the food, drug and allied fields, will 
employ trade papers and direct mail. 
Food Research Laboratories, Ine., is 
consulted frequently by advertising 
agencies and advertisers seeking to de- 
velop sales features based upon scien- 
tific findings. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

MONSANTO EARNINGS REPORTED 

Str. Lovis, Mo. 
of Monsanto Chemical Co. and its Amer- 


Although the net sales 


ican subsidiary companies for 1943 in- 
creased approximately 18% over the pre- 
vious year, net earnings of $3.56 per 
common share were less than those of 
$3.75 the 
Queeny, chairman of the board, disclosed 


previous year, Edgar M. 


in his annual report to stockholders. Net 
sales in 1943 amounted to $81,697,059. 
Net income after taxes amounted to 
$5,365,775 in 1943, representing 6.6% of 
sales. Income of $5,587,738 in 1942 rep- 
resented 8.1% of sales. 
BREAN IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BAKERS CLUB OF ATLANTA MEETS 

Attanta, Ga.—The Bakers Club of 
Atlanta held its monthly meeting on 
March 6. An unusual and interesting 
feature of the program was the moving 
pictures of a naval engagement between 
the United States Navy and the enemy. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 
13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





. 7 . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in ‘ive states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 





— 





HARDESTY MILLING C0. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
DOVER, OHIO 





Domestic and Export 





— 





Western King Flour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 




















i 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTEKS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2. 


LIVERPOOL: 


Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 


Cheshire 


LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 


M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


“DorFEACH,"’ London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
” London 


Cable Address: ‘‘COVENTRY, 


Cable Address: op RONTOPRI,”” Li eeden 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. € 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS, E, FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,”’ London 





LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. Grain) Ltd. 


| 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
| GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
| Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LO NDON, E. C.3 
| 9 Brunswic k Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LE 
81 Hope Street GL 


ITH 
,LASGOW 
i >, 
| FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, 


ENG. 


| Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Belfast 


Cable Address: ‘ ANCHOR,” 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Saltic Chambers . _ , 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 


Cable Address: '"GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘D1IPLoma,’ “Gleagow — 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


WATSON & & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C, 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: 'Puiip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 
Establis hex i "192 9 by the a, 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W.A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





Quality and 


Flour Specialists free hour 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G.Van Dusen & Co. 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





ELLYAout. 


come Merchandisers _— 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic F L oO U R Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


W. A. CHAIN, Mer. 





"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
ABILENE, KANSAS, 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLO 


i44 W. Grand Ave. 





CHICAGO 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN FITLOUR pomestic 


3ist and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ANALYSES. 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


960 Montana CHICAGO, Ill, 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

















HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


110-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 











WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y, 





KNIGH TOD 


“FOR FLOUR 


-NEW. YORK: 
PHILADELPHIA 





BOSTON 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 





CRETE, NEB. 





DOMESTIC 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE 


EXPORT 


P. O. Box 646 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


Sr. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 














PROMPT *s ACCURATE. | t 
LABORATORY SERVICE i 












HE | MiO-WEST LABORATORIES: fg: 
Hi STAALB Hitt COLUMBUS, OH GHIO: |} 1ii 





A Real Gem in Flour 


«Made by 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 








—— 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








We are always ready oa fill your 
requirements of 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator 





MILLING WHEAT 


Kansas City, Mo. 

















44 





Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 
Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 

















VANITY FAIR 


"MASTER 
TELEPHONE " 
maARitiME| MILLED 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 











Minne apol's 


Wi 


e- 
ex ot Commer® 


Chomd 





CUMTL: ’ 
Whitewater Flour’ 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 














‘‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








ACM 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BaRRELS DarLy 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


March 22, 1944 
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aving worked hand-in-hand with the mill- 
ing industry for many years in the exact applica- 
tions of Agene and Novadelox, Novadel-Agene 
flour specialists are familiar with the miller’s pro- 
duction problems. This same experience has been 
of the utmost value in manufacturing enrichment 
formulas to meet the miller’s requirements accu- 
rately and efficiently. 

For the convenience of the miller who wishes 
to avail himself of all the advantages of a pre- 
pared concentrate, Novadel-Agene now furnishes 


several types of N-Richment-A. You can select 


FOR MORE EXACT ENRICHMENT 
Choose the Type of 





ts your needs 








the formula ideally adapted to the nutrient needs 
of your flour. Enrichment can be more exact, yet 
without the exactions of formulating an individ- 
ual concentrate. 

No applications for allocation are needed, and 
deliveries can be made promptly from conve- 
niently located distribution points, making it un- 
necessary to carry large inventories of concentrate. 

Technical information 
on the different types of 
N-Richment-A will be fur- 


nished on request. 











Remember Tuffy, the minister’s son...? 


Sure you do. Tuffy’s the kid with the bat, all set to wham 
it a mile. And Joe Sommers and Petey Johnson . . 
ber them? That’s Joe on the right. 


. remem- 


And who could forget old Floppy Gilson, the tow-head 
behind the plate? Remember how Floppy used to sing so- 
prano in the church choir and everybody’d smile at the way 
his wrists dangled from his vestment? 

Great kids . . . old Tuffy and Joe and Petey and Floppy. 

Great soldiers, too. 

Except “great’’ isn’t strong enough. We of General Mills 
think that Tuffy, now piloting a PBY somewhere off the 


Florida coast; Joe and Petey, two of the toughest leather- 
necks who ever beached an assault boat; Sergeant Floppy 
Gilson of the tank corps — we think they’re the best soldiers 
who ever lived. 

We like to think that freedom made them that way. Free- 
dom to play, to learn, to grow in a good land where Ameri- 
cans mould their own destinies and live their own lives. We 
believe that the deep understanding of human rights you’ll 
find here has built the finest country on earth. 


We of General Mills pledge ourselves to work with all our 
energy, ability, and experience to keep it so. 





